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Unsolicited Comment on Story Sold By Pat Leonard 


g 
BY PAT LEONARD » Kp") 





Stanley W. Hoig 


ERE are two fine lads who have just sold their first stories. Pat did a good job 

with our Fundamentals of Fiction, applied what he learned and he makes his 
bow in Detective Story, current issue. Stan Hoig had had good material but couldn't 
locate the story germ: we located it. Result: “Hell-backed Killer” in February Rodeo 
Romances. Neither of these writers use an agent. They both say editorial offices 
are not closed shops and that the editors were swell to them. They also say: Learn 
what you have to know before submitting and you learn it most soundly from the 
Uzzells. See December and January issues of this magazine, this space, for accounts 
of slick sales we promoted. Send for our pamphlet, “Literary Services,” which is 
free, Letters answered promptly and personally. 


G. I. ENROLLMENTS ACCEPTED 
UNDER VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


THOMAS H. UZZELL CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER ® OKLAHOMA 
























































2,500 MARKETS 
FOR WRITERS 


THE 
WRITER'S MARKET 


. - « has received 250 favorable 


New Market 
ir: newspaper and magazine reviews! 


Martin Goodman is entering the picture maga- 
gine field with an entry called Eye: People and 
Pictures, a new magazine, which will start as a 
bi-monthly, the first issue appearing March Ist, 
and go on a monthly basis after summer. 

Carlton Brown, associate editor of Pic for two 
years, is the editor of Eye. He has been on the 
editorial staffs of Fawcett Publications and The 
New Republic, and his free-lance articles have 
appeared in Life, The ‘Post, True and the New 
Yorker among others. Monna Troub, formerly 
assistant editor of Calling All Girls and of Ad- 
venture and Black Mask, is associate editor. 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate writ- 

er’s market directory is The Writer’s Market. This 
has been checked and double-checked by hundreds of 
editors, by our market agents, and by our own 
editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date market direc- 
tory, and the best one ever offered writers. 

In this book we have put out many new features 
suggested by our readers, and improved the last edi- 
tion on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market? Study its contents: 


© Editorial requirements of every magazine and 
newspaper in the world carrying fiction; classi- 


Eye will use two or three articles a month rang- 
ing from 1000 to 4000 words. Strong human 
interest articles, profiles of vivid personalities 
and articles with personal application to the gen- 


fied, indexed, and stated in detail. 


Editorial requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied or stated in detail. 


eral reader are sought, as well as exposés of un- 
usual situations in American life. Sports material 
appealing to a wide general audience is also 
wanted. Photographs should have high human 
interest. Decisions are prompt, rates good, with 
payment on acceptance. 
, Monna Trovs, Associate Editor, 

Eye, 

350 Fifth Ave., 

New York 1, N. Y. 


Detailed editorial requirements of all book pub- 
lishers. 


Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 
Complete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information written for us 
by the Register of Copyright. 


Complete listing of radio stations, networks, ad- 
vertising agencies, and radio syndicates. 


Play markets, Verse markets, House Organs, 
Comic Magazines, Cartoon and Gag Markets, 
and other interesting features. 


Then You Could Do Fact Detectives 
Sir: ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 

I've noticed that many writers announce their 
first sale, but few report on sale number two. 
Of course, I know why — they’re too busy work- 
ing on three. 

It’s one month ago since I received my second 
letter of acceptance — complete with check, I 
was just beginning to think I’d never be any- 
thing but a “one story woman” and here I am 
a “two story woman” — not the extension ladder 
type—though if number three doesn’t come 
along soon, I might be tempted! 

VERNA Bozuna, 
397 Seminary Ave., 
Rahway, N. J. 


The Writers Di est, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly, 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 29, No. 3. Entered as second class matter, April, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

CO Send me postpaid one copy of the revised 12th edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market. I enclose $3.50. 

0 Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “The 
Writer’s Market.”’ I enclose $4.50 payment in full. 





My subscription is (] new [] renewal [] extension ; 

















WRITE TO SELL! 


Avoid the fumbling which loses sales. 
Use this successful, complete, step-by-step guidance: 


Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Not sketchy outlines; each plan runs about 
350,000 words. Write for particulars and 

sample sheet. 
Also, completely personal training and 
coaching in short story technique. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
745 S$. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








TYPIST — 20 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
MANUSCRIPTS - CORRESPONDENCE - ETC. 
PROMPTNESS & NEATNESS GUARANTEED 

Manuscript Rates: | Carbon Free 
5c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 
50c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
Please Enclose Return Postage 


FRANCES CAMMAROTA 
711 Legan St. NI 9-4625 Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 











ELEANOR KING ° 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German 





anter . 


19 W. 44th — Room 900 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 








FOR 


Printed Matter 
that 
tells about 


JOHN GALLISHAW'S 


Case and Problem 
Studies 


which are the 
Reference Texts 
for all his 


Training Programs 


Write to 


JOHN GALLISHAW'S 
OFFICE 


573 South Lake Avenue 
Pasadena 5, Calif. 




















Something to Shoot At 
Sir: 

With contributions of a!] sorts running to a 
record high of more than 100,000 during 1948, 
the Post introduced 77 new article writers, 44 
new fiction authors, 75 hitherto unknown poets 
and 16 cartoonists who never before had been in 
the magazine. 

All of which just goes to prove —it can be 
done, sometimes. 

SaturpDAy Eventnc Post, 
Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


$100 Play Contest 
Sir: 

The Johns Hopkins University announces its 
annual playwriting contest. $100.00 will be 
awarded the best full-length p'ay submitted by 
any playwright in the United States, the author 
retaining all rights. The contest closes July 1, 
and the winning script will be produced in the 
fall by the Hopkins Playshop. The University 
hopes to discover a play of sufficient merit to 
attract the attention of other colleges and Broad- 
way producers as well. 

The University also announces the establish- 
ment of an annual contest for the best television 
script. $150.00 will be awarded for the best tele- 
vision play running between 30 and 50 minutes. 
The contest closes July 1, and the winning script 
will be televised over Station WMAR-TV some 
time thereafter. 

For further details writg: 

Tue Jouns Hopkins Piaysnop, 
The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore 18, Maryland. 


New Training Ground 
Sir: 

An orientation course in book publishing by 
three well known practitioners in the field, Gor- 
ham Munson, K. S. Giniger and Benn Hall, 
opens at the New School for Social Research, 
66 West Twelfth Street, N.Y.C., Friday, ‘Feb. 11 
at 8:10 P.M. This is the first time a general 
orientation course of this kind has been given. 
The series, which runs for five successive Fridays, 
is designed to give an inside view of the Book 
publishing industry to those seeking careers in 
the field and to provide an overall knowledge of 
techniques to those already in publishing. 

Topics treated include editorial training, copy 
editing, talent scouting, book production, adver- 
tising, sales, promotion and publicity. 

Munson is the well-known free-lance book 
editor and author; Hall is a specialist in pub- 
licity and public relations for publishers and 
head of the firm bearing his name: Giniger is 
director of public relations, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

AcneEs bE Lma, Publicity Director, 
New School for Social Research. 
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Daily Trauma 
Sir: 

Best Years, formerly Tom Breneman’s Maga- 
zine, is in the market for true personal experi- 
ence articles dealing with drama in daily life. 
These must be highly emotionalized and handled 
in narrative style. Articles may run from 1500 
to 2500 words. An excellent example of what 
we want is “Why I Believe in Immortality” 
(Feb. 48), one woman’s story of the despairing 
road she traveled to find a renewed faith in life 
and a belief that it never ends. 

With our February °49 issue, we’re beginning 
aseries of “Reports from the People,’ authentic 
human documents presenting problems which 
face all of us today. “We Wanted a Large 
Family” is one. 

We also want nostalgic stories in which the 
nostalgia dates no farther back than the early 
years of this century; sentimental, reminiscent 
stories of families, children and the phases of 
life in America over which we grow sentimental. 
(In other words, good, inspirational “corn.”) 

Address all manuscripts to: 

Grace M. Poston, Man. Editor, 
Best Years, 

420 Lexington Avenue, 

New York 17, N. Y. 


What Did He Mean? 
Sir: 

How much does a letter from.an editor mean? 

I have three pre-school manuscripts. I started 
out with one amateurish attempt which I worked 
over endlessly. The other two burst into type 
because I received encouragement from editors 
and because I so enjoyed doing them. 

My agent says (after asking for a revision 
which seemed very sound and submitting it three 
places) that my favorite brain child cannot be 
sold for book publication. 

A reader at Simon and Schuster said, “We 
think this is the best thing of this kind that we 
have yet seen. We do feel what you have done 
is valuable and publishable, but .. .” 

Mary Alice Jones of Rand McNally said, “We 
feel that this is the type of information which 
mothers should have, in story form, to help them 
in talking with their children but... .” 

Elizabeth Morton of the John C. Winston 
Company said, “Your purpose in writing is 
certainly commendable, but... .” 

Is it true, as my agent says, that these letters 
mean nothing? They just wanted me to feel 
good! 

Is this right, and should I quit, now? I still 
fee] that my manuscript is “valuable” and “pub- 
lishable,” but I don’t want to kid myself. 

Guiapys WHELAN, 
4403 NE 29th Ave., 
Portland 11, Oregon. 


* Your reaction to these three rejections will exactly 
depend on the amount of faith and confidence you 





To People 


who want to write 
but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write 
but the fear that a beginner hasn't a 
chance? Then listen to what the former 
editor of Liberty said on this subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene in recent 
years. Who will take their pleces? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard wey ol 
Fame, riches and the happiness of achievement await the 
new men and women of power.” 


SELLS FIRST STORY 
AT 60 


“Since I am crowding threescore, 
my objective in taking the N.1.A. 
course was not to become a profes- 
sional writer. However, while still 
taking the course, I sent an article 
to St. Joseph Magazine. It was 
immediately accepted. Encouraged, 
I wrote others. Our Navy accepted 
them and asked for more. All 
thanks to N.I. A.”?” — Albert N. 
Hinman, 1937 East Silver Street, 
Tucson, Arizona. 


Writing Aptitude Tests — FREE! 


T= Newspaper Institute of America offers a free Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover new recruits 
for the army of men and women who add to their income 
by fiction and article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test 
is a simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, your 
powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all applicants pass 
this test. Those who do are qualified to take the famous 
N. I. A. course based on the practical training given by 
%, metropolitan dailies. 

his is the New York Copy Desk Method which teaches 
you to write by writing. You develop your individual style 
instead of trying to copy that of others. You ‘‘cover’’ actual 








assignments such as metropolitan reporters get. Although 
you work at home, on yeur own 

time, on an ae oat by 

experienced writers. It is really fas- 

cinating work, Each week you see VETERANS 


new progress. In a matter of months 
you can acquire the coveted ‘‘pro- This 
fessional’”’ touch. Then you’re ready 


for market with greatly improved 

chances of making sales. Course 
Mail the Coupon Now Approved 

But the first step is to take the Writ- 

ing Aptitude Test. It requires but a for 

= om and om See. P.4 

mail the coupon now. e the first ‘ 

move towards the most enjoyable and Veterans 

profitable occupation -- writing for . 

publication! Newspaper Institute of Training 


America, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925). 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 

Writing Aptitude Test and further information 

abput writing for profit, as promised in Writzr’s 
Dicest, February. 


Mr. 
Miss 


I nk acca issdcaccn ti OS oo sakes nonin een eee ae 
( ) Cheek here if you are eligible under the G.1. Bill of Rights. 
{All cor fi tial. No salesman will cali on you.) 7-8-6698 








Copyright 1949, Newspaper Institute of America. 








EVE WOODBURN LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








1949 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


In The Rocky Mountains 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 
July 25—August 12 


Write For Information 








LET'S BE SENSIBLE... 


Recent survey (Jan.-Aug. *48) of majority 
leading fiction magazines . . . “Slicks’’, “Semi- 
Slicks” and ‘“‘Pulps” . . . shows that 96% of 
published stories followed ONE story pattern. 
Isn’t it logical that your best bet is to learn 
that pattern, cast your stories in that mold? 
The MASTER FORMULA FOR ACTION STORIES is 
that pattern. 

Nothing like it in clarity and detail has ever been 
offered before. 

Printed in graph form, it is easy to follow as a 
road map. It shows the four sections of a story. 
The Three Manners of Presentation and the amount 
of each used by good craftsmen. 


Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It 
shows the Nine Ingredients inherent to 
every story. (never before published) and 
where and how many times each is used. 


It pin-points every element from "'plants" to "climax" 
and shows you what to write in each 100 words. 


NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenant or the starry- 
eyed dreamer who still believes in ‘‘inspiration."’ 
This is for the writer who wants to SELL, 


A post card will bring details. 


MASTER FORMULA 
Box 1741 Fresno, Calif. 











have in your manuseript. Very few editors ever allow 
themselves the luxury of a rejection slip which says: 
"This story stinks. Burn it up and go back to selling 
shoes." At the same time, they do not try to 
encourage a writer falsely. There are any number 
of books — good ones, too—that have sold after 
making the rounds of not three but thirteen pub. 
lishers. "Gone With the Wind" is one such exam. 
ple. If your agent is unwilling to handle the book 
any longer, try sending it out yourself. There's no 
sense giving up until you've exhausted the markets, 
which you're far from doing.—Ed. 


Retail Slant 
Sir: 
Ready-To-Wear Scout is looking for correspon- 


“dents in the following states: Ohio, Massachu- 


setts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois. Also in a few larger southern 
cities such as New Orleans and Charleston. 
Work will consist of covering retail shops, buy- 
ers, manufacturers in the women’s ready-to-wear 
field. Slant is for the retailer who wants to know 
“what’s new? ... how much? ... is it selling?” 
Space rates on publication. We’re a bi-weekly 
but will go weekly soon. Ill work closely with 
correspondents. 
Lyte Stuart, Editor, 
RTW Scout, 
1055 Sixth Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


New Twist to An Old Story 
Sir: 

I’ve worked out a plan that is helping me 
create life-like, salable characters. 

1 write stories for junior age girls, and I look 
through the advertising sections of magazines 
until I find a girl of about the age I am inter 
ested in; then I cut the picture out. With this 
picture before me, I can more easily write out 
a character sketch. 

First, I give the girl a name and an age, tell 
the color of her hair and eyes, her habitual 
posture and disposition. Next, the occupation 
of her parents, the kind of home they live in, 
and their section of the country. 

What she intends to make of herself is im- 
portant. And what handicaps she will have to 
overcome to attain her goal. This sometimes 
suggests two or three more stories besides the one 
I am working on—and saves the trouble of 
working out another character sketch. I also 
figure out her hobbies, pets, friends—and all the 
details I can think of. 





EARNING or YEARNING? 


If 7 are one of those persons who would like to write when: you have a home in the country, in the peace 
and —- beside a babbling brook; when you have no interruptions whatsoever; when you can pursue the muse 
entirely to your heart’s content, without worrying about next month’s bills — if you are one of those who would 
like to write, but doesn’t, in other words—we can’t help you. But if you are sincerely writing your heart out and 
can’t seem to click, perhaps we can put you on the rig 


Sales Analysis REINES LITERARY SERVICE Ghostwriting 
Criticism 82-35 Grenfell Ave. Kew Gardens, N. Y. Vi. 9-7808 Editing 





track. Just send along a stamp for our free Pamphlet G. 
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Editing 





I used to have trouble thinking up plots, but 
with three or four of these character sketches in 
my files, I can’t find the time to write up all of 
the plots that present themselves. 


EtmMA Morrison, 
Route 1, 
La Feria, Texas. 


No Padding! 
Sir: 

Some of your trade journal editor-readers may 
be interested in knowing just what the annual 
expense account of a full-time free-lance cor- 
respondent looks like. Here are some of my 
major items of expense for 1948, compiled with- 
out padding for the Internal Revenue Collector: 


Car expenses chargeable to business $ 495.60 
Tourist courts, meals, & other 
traveling expenses 453.77 
New photo equipment 100.00 
Other photo expenses 274.89 
Postage 56.55 
Stationery 68.86 
Other expenses 249.60 
Total $1772.27 


Trade journal editors (or publishers) are for 
the most part eminently practical men with a 
down-to-earth approach to the material they 
edit. In the matter of rates paid to correspon- 
dents, however, the majority appear to live in a 
pre-war conditioned economic wonderland. 

If they didn’t, they would realize that low 
rates paid to correspondents are false economy 
which will lead eventually in only one direction. 
That is the almost complete elimination of the 
free-lance correspondent system and substitution 
of a costly staff of field editors. Free-lancers 
must not only pay for their own costly leg work, 
but they also have stomachs. 


Epwarp R, Lucas, 
Route 1, Box 533, 
Poulsbo, Wash. 


* Better recheck that total or you'll hear about it 
from Uncle Sam.—Ed. 








Want an Honest-to-Goodness, Help 
ful Criticism of Your Manuscript! 

I AM NOT AN AGENT—BUT I do promise 

to read every word of your manuscript. If 


I think it stinks, I will frankly tell you so 
—but, more than that—I will suggest how to 


decontaminate it. At 90 cents a 1000 words, 
it’s a darn good service. 


CHARLES R. PRICE 
4110 45th St. San Diego 5, Calif. 


TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a profeionnl typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted £ editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since | 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 


PROMPT SERVICE! 


RATES: 45¢ per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
40c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 So. Third St. Chambersburg, Penna. 

















SUCCESSFUL COACH FOR 15 YEARS 
WILL PERSONALLY CRITICIZE YOUR MS. 


Monthly $7.50, or sin % oricicien. hostiny ots, poe 
Crit. $1 to 1M; $2 to 3 $3 chica cPASS" & CLUB: 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


1—WRITERS: pene'e HOW! (Basic Technique)........ .. -$1.00 


2—WRITERS P YOURSELVES! (For muss) Ceeccesocce 00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT (Plots for everything)......... 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT §S 1 (Ai nee Technique)....... .00 
5—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach to writing): 2.50 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained) -00 


21312 Ridge 


MILDRED |. REID 


DOUBLE 


Evanston, illinois 


INCOME 


sant’. SALABLE STORIES by using a “Sherwood 

Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! Double 
your writing — sme—an move—by devoting your writing 
eg —* some 7 guee. character motivated, ac- 

sTO. RIES THA 

A “sherwood Grief’ is a rough draft of a story. It 
consis: concentrated, soundly plotted narrative, ex- 
citing “description. neers conversation, correct lingo, ‘trade 
names, and spa action incidents—all written exp: essly 
for you. From. thip rief you write your own story in your 
own words—the quick, easy way. 

You will ne amazed at how easy it is to write suc- 
cessiully using  ‘‘Sherwood Briefs. - #. client sold 3 
stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 
1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave., 





Rosemead, Calif. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


SOLD | 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-Month R datio 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION | 











If you want results: 





— yee. 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help youw sell 
highest-rate markets. 








can atl ae. haphazardly and write blindly. 
your 1 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


Write for our free detailed circular 
he fee is very low. If you want to sell — we can 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 

































Popular Facts. 


ZOmillion words 
of fiction bough 
last year: 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


205 EAST 42ND STREET + 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


























problems solved by mail 


Sales help. 
FREE READING AND REP 


North Hollywood, 


Information upon request. 


5002 Laurel Canyon Blvd. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Can you take frank criticism? Do you need 
literary guidance? Individual assistance? | 
have directed writers since 


1935. Your 


or by interview. 


Novels, short fiction, articles, plays. Ghost- 
writing, Editing, ‘revision, 


collaboration. 


ORT ON NOVELS 


Prompt service. 
SU 13458 
California 




















and in anthology and other poetry 
wide record improves constantly. 
taught poets, 
get the fullest returns from 
my. work as instructor in versi 


to Pulitzer Prize winners, is — 


book ($1.60) are now standa 
many profits from versification? 
unfair to yourself to delay longer. 
cism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 


University and William and Mary College. 
my_work with Private pupils ranging from beginners 


Unab “Or Rhyming wy & oo 
y 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume_publication, 


contests. This nation- 


versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 


For 25 years I have 
their verse, including 
ification at New York 

Most of 


ay corvempentencs, M 
) and Poet’s Hand- 
' ae — the 
Write today: are 
Send $1 for trial veriti- 


BOZENKILL 
DELANSON, N. Y. 



















342 Madison Ave, 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert. Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 


New York 17, N. Y. 








Big Oaks... 
Sir: 

I suppose you'll get a whale of a laugh out of 
this. But, it is pretty darned serious with me, 

Today I received my first check — for twenty- 
five cents. 

Hardly worth mentioning, is it? But, to me, 
it represents five long, hard years of work. The 
first two mss. I completed were 100,000 and 
85,000 words in length. Each of them was writ- 
ten, in longhand, while I was on watch, in my 
sparetime and whatever moment I could squeeze 
in while I was aboard the USS California. But, 
the one I sold was twenty five words in length, 
typed in possibly five minutes. 

My hat is off to The American Baker, other 
trade journals and fillers. 


Carter N. PRINE, 
General Delivery, 
Hugoton, Kansas. 


Browning Addicts 
Sir: 

The San Francisco Browning Society is offer- 
ing $100 for the best poem in dramatic mono- 
logue form, submitted before midnight, March 1, 
at the society’s offices, 126 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco. Details may be obtained at this address. 

Louise LANDIS, 
Hobart Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


C. O. Di—or Else! 
Sir: 

Your answer to the letter from S. Naparstek 
of Chicago in the January WD amuses me, be- 
cause I happen to be a member of both the 
National Writers Club and the Authors League 
of America. Personally, I can’t say whether 
Dave Raffelock operates the Club for a profit; 
but, on the basis of personal experience, I can 
state that he certainly deserves one. Incidentally, 
what’s so wrong about an outfit that pays some- 
body a profit? Don’t tell me that Writer’s 
Dicest is strictly altruistic? 

Tuomas A. DIcKINSoN, 
Box 67, Station M, 
Los Angeles 32, Calif. 


© Seems like nowadays, altruism, like everything 
else, has to be made to pay its way. WD included. 
—Ed. 
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The Looking for a Market 


ir: 

I find WD so interesting and useful that, I 
literally wear out each edition. At present I’m 
turning all my efforts toward the juvenile field. 

My chief difficulty is with a 2300 word fan- 
tasy of the OZ story type. What is the current 
need in the juvenile field? I am interested in 
anything from five to fifteen year old readers. 

Cuartes H. WILiiAMs, 
2315 W. Hutchinson St., 
Chicago 18, Illinois. 


¢ Check the 1949 WRITER'S YEAR BOOK for an 
article on juvenile writing and a list of markets and 
their juvenile requirements.—Ed. 


$100 Psalm Competition 


Sir: 

Monmouth College announces the Sixth An- 
nual J. B. Herbert Memorial Psalm-Tune Com- 
petition, with a prize of $100 for the best setting 
of a prescribed metrical version of Psalm 90 in 
four-part harmony for congregational singing. It 
is open to all composers and closes on Feb. 28, 
1949. Text and information will be sent on 
request. Write: 

Tuomas H. HAmItton, 
Monmouth College, 
Monmouth, Illinois. 


Does Anyone? 
Sir: 

On checking the November WD to see if I 
had missed anything, I noticed that Western 
Family would like some humorous stories “about 
women of 300 words.” 

Now if it’s a tale about a woman of 300 words 
an hour they’re looking for, I could easily find a 
suitable subject. But I don’t know any woman 
who averages as little as 300 words a day. 


Mrs. Mary GoscIns, 
Rt. 1, 
Centerville, Mo. 


They Will Slip Through 
Sir: 

What a pity for a writer to spoil the effect of 
a well-handled feature by injecting an inaccuracy 
asin “Ever Want to Own a Magazine?,” Decem- 
ber WD. 

Mentioning some signatures on letters to Mrs. 
McCormick’s Letter, Andrews included “Dr. G. 
N. Bentley, president of the University of Ten- 
nessee.” For Mr. Andrews’ information, U-T 
never has had a president named Bentley. The 
faculty does, however, include a nationally known 
and distinguished entomologist named Dr. G. M. 
Bentley. 

Seymour HENCK, 
The Knoxville Journal, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 









350% PROFIT! 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


"| don't suppose it is 
necessary to tell you what a 
thrill your letter reporting 
the sale of DON'T LOVE 
TOO MUCH was. | know 
that first sale is the hardest 
and that you have probably 
worked harder selling it than 
| did writing it. Thanks for 
everything,” writes Jean 
Clark of Kansas, whose first SSW sale we have just 
made—for $175.00. 

We mention this author, and others like her, be- 
cause she, and they, are examples of what we mean 
when we say that SSW students sell and continue 
selling. 





Jean Clark 
First Sale—$175. 


Enter . . . BEGINNER 
Exit .. . SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become associated 
with us. For years we tom prose that big names have 
no monopoly on sales. $.S.W. students have sold before 
completing the course and continue to get their share of 
checks. e are proud of the fact that we train beginners 
to sell their very first stories at good rates. Since all work 
is personal pre individual, enroliment is limited. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 


approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will 
tell you about the students who started selling while they 
were still working with us, and others who have estab- 


lished themselves in the writing field. Most of the sales 
were made through our selling agent, one of the best in 
the business, who will handle your salable course stories on 
@ straight 10% commission basis. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, 
fill it, and send it. 





VETERANS: 
Write for special offer. 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL é 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


‘Approved as a correspondence school, under the laws of 
the State of New York. 
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They Just Don't Understand 


Si: 

Did you ever try to write poetry when the 
people around you think poetry is crazy and the 
people that write it quite insane? 

lf I write a lovely little jingle about the sky 
or the stars my brother will scornfully recite it 
to everyone with gestures. If I write free verse 
any of the aunts, uncles or cousins that read it 
scowl as they laboriously try to make it rhyme. 

The first check I ever received naturally left 
me a trifle excited. I rushed home to show 
Mom and Dad. They only mumbled, “Is that 
all? I thought it was something important.” 

I can’t win: 

LucILLe BuzzeELu, 
Poynette, Wisc. 


The Milkman Cometh 
Sir: 

We need stories of milk routemen experiences, 
250 to 500 word articles for a little syndicated 
magazine that retail milk dealers give to their 
driver-salesmen, the men who deliver the milk 
to the homes. 

For these brief articles we pay $5.00 upon 
acceptance, which is usually pretty promptly. 

Writers sometimes have difficulty in grasping 
that the magazine is for the driver, not for the 
dairy manager. Also so many want to write 
about “my milkman,” or to preach. 

It is best to first get a sample copy of The Milk 
Salesman, free of course, and a style sheet which 
explains most of the “don’ts.” 

Incidently, WD has long been an inspiration 
to me in editing. You are doing a worthy job. 
A. D. Water, Editor, 

The Milk Salesman, 
5405 Penn Ave., 
Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 


Top-Flight to $35 
Sir: 

We are interested in obtaining a limited num- 
ber of manuscripts for our Canadian teen-age 
tabloid weekly, Canadian High News. We use 
500-1500 word top-flight articles with popular 
teen-age appeal but no fiction. Subjects include: 
teen-age adventure, achievement, success and 
heroism ; personality sketches and interviews with 
celebrities of stage, screen, radio and bands; 
humorous pieces. Photos are welcome with ar- 
ticles, but they must be of first calibre; also news 
photos of outstanding teen-age interest. Pay- 
ment, on acceptance, ranges from $5 to $35 flat 
per article, depending on value to teen-age audi- 
ence. We report in thirty days. 

Wiuiam H. Torais, Publisher, 
Canadian High News, 

73 Adelaide West, 

Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada. 





“The future belongs to those. who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club, and that 
latest book, WRITE THE SHORT-SHORT. 
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TERMS: Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
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on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20 
British and all other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers (detailed 
and report, suggestions for revision if necessary, marketing) until you begin to earn your 
through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on terms 
other types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new 
A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 

Personal collaboration service — where the agency works with the writer from plot 
through finished script and sale — by arrangement; information upon request. 
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BY ROBERT TURNER 


| T WAS a.nice party, I guess. It had 


all the makings. There were lots of drinks 


sand good food, and the background was 


a large, roomy apartment in the swank 
Gracie Square section of New York City. 
But it was not really a party to me. It was 


la gathering of the gods on Mt. Olympus, 


and I had been wafted up there by some 
miracle of magic. 

That was about eight years ago. It was 
one of those still cold New York winter 


nights. My wife had borrowed a fur coat 


somewhere. We were broke and we walked 
about four blocks from the subway. 

About a week or so before this night, I 
had met Steve Fisher at a Christmas party 
given by Magazine Publishers, Inc., in their 
offices. At the same time I met Lawrence 
Treat and Emile Tepperman and Joe Ar- 
chibald, Dave and Bill Manners, Alex Ro- 
soff, James Kirch, Arch Whitehouse, and 
a host of other pulp, confession, and slick 
names. But somehow, talking to Steve 
Fisher was the highspot. He represented 
the peak, the goal, the success that all 
young writers dream about and wish for 


and reach for. He had established a name 


A party that helped turn 
a tyro pro, and what he’s 
learned since that night. 


Stuff 


for himself in the pulps and splashed deep 
and hard in all the great slicks. He had 
started at the very bottom, where I was 
right then. He had made a lot of mistakes 
and had a lot of the sickness and heart- 
ache of failure. He was still very young 
and so was I. 

At that time he was in low spirits. He 
had not had a decent sale in weeks. There 
was no pretence about it; things were not 
good. A week or so later, he sold an un- 
published novel to one of the major pic- 
ture studios for $17,500. That same month, 
another studio bought his “J Wake Up 
Screaming” for $7500. Twenty-five grand 
in one month. It was the jackpot for Steve 
at that time. And he was going out to the 
coast on a writing contract. 

The night before he left, he gave a fare- 
well party for a lot of friends, who had 
known him through the years, through the 
ups and through the downs. For some rea- 
son, he remembered me and asked me to 
come. I never did know why. At the time, 
I held an obscure editorial job. I had sold 
a hundred or more stories to the bottom 
fringe of magazines, books like Sdk Stock- 


il 








ing Stories and High Heel Magazine (You 
don’t remember them? That’s fine.) , some 
comics stuff and a few scattered pulp sales. 
I was as much of a nobody as you can be. 
But writing was the big thing in my life, 
and my one and only ambition was to full- 
time it. 
The Gods Assemble 


That was a dream world, that party, to 
me. Frank Gruber was there and Harry 
Widmer and William Bogart and Paul 
Ernst, who was just beginning to make a 
name for himself in the slicks, and Ed 
Bodin, who, as an agent, had handled Steve 
and just about every name writer in the 
business; and later, William Fay came in. 

I sat there and listened to the bandying 
about of the biggest names in the writing 
and editorial world. I listened to remi- 
niscences and professional shop talk and 
sopped it all up, and my head was full of 
clouds. I listened to them kid each other 
with the famous question that all writers 
dread because it’s so silly and there is no 
sensible answer: “Where do you get your 
ideas from?” 

Steve passed around the carbon of his 
now famous article, “The Literary Roller 
Coaster” which appeared in that year’s 
WriTeR’s YEAR Book. Somebody told 
Steve that he wasn’t kidding them, that, 
actually, he was going out to the coast by 
Greyhound under a cheap contract with 
one of the small Independent studios. Frank 
Gruber “just happened to have with him” 
a pocketful of reviews on his latest mys- 
tery novel. 

I do not remember everything that was 
said or everything that was done at that 
party. I remember Steve’s studio work 
room and the long shelf full of pulps con- 
taining his stories and the stack of slicks 
on the table. I remember that that night I 
was like a kid who has had his nose pressed 
against a candy store window for a long, 
long time and is suddenly let inside and 
turned loose. Perhaps that sounds dewey- 
eyed and unsophisticated—well, that’s the 
way it was. 

When we left there and Harry and Muriel 
Widmer drove us to the subway, I knew 
that no matter what happened, no matter 
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how many years it took, how many failures 
—I would never be anything but a writer, 
A few weeks after that heady glimpse into 
the inside of the writing world, even though 
I wasn’t ready for it, I quit my job and 
went into free-lancing, sink-or-swim. | 
never did sink, but I went under a number 
of times. 


What Makes Us Different 


I still haven’t caught up with Gruber 
and Fisher and Ernst by a long way. But 
I have been through some of the things 
that make writers just a little bit apart 
from other people, not in any superior way, 
but because nobody else could possibly 
know what it’s like. The things which make 
writers hunt each other out and stick to 
gether and talk the same shop-talk unceas- 
ingly, even though it might be boring gib- 
berish to outsiders. The heights and the 
depths. 

I mean the months when everything 
breaks fine and you get checks in for twelve 
or fifteen hundred dollars and see your 
stuff featured on half a dozen covers. The 
months when the stuff rolls out, flows out 
and who the hell are Gardner and Wool- 
rich and Kelland? 

There are the years when you buy a big 
car and rent or buy a fine home and have 
a maid and a lot of liquor in the house 
and everybody is your friend. And the 
years when you live in crummy basement 
flats and don’t see anybody for weeks at a 
time. Sometimes you have dinner at the 
Astor roof and listen to Harry James’ 
wicked trumpet and Kitty Kallen’s sultry 
singing. Sometimes you slip into a one- 
arm diner. 

Or you stop in at the Press Box or the 
Pen And Pencil and bump into Mike Til- 
den and Willard Crosby of Argosy and 
throw the bull awhile. You wave to Rog 
Terrill and Bill Fay, lunching at another 
table. You wish to hell you were Fay with 
all those big slick sales under your belt. 
You run into Willard Temple and you 
listen to some good jazz recordings at the 
Commodore Music Shop and Temple won- 
ders whether he ought to buy them and 
add them to his collection. He tells you 
about the week he made two or three slick 
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because here is another nice guy, who’s 
come up the hard way and does his stint 
for Al Norton’s pulps at the same time 
he’s appearing in Collier’s and Good House- 
keeping and Woman’s Home Companion. 

Or Dick Brister and his wife come over 
for a week-end and laugh at you because 
you feed the dog roast beef or expensive 
steak right along with the company and the 
rest of the family. But they understand be- 
cause they know when the going gets 
rough the dog will share the beans with 
you, too. 


Blue Skies, Too 


There is the day when your credit is all 
shot, because there hasn’t been a check in 
weeks and you’re thinking about kicking 
the whole thing to hell and over. You 
wonder if the whole deal’s worth it. You 
start going through all the Help Wanted 
columns. And then the phone rings and 
you hate to even answer it because it’s go- 
ing to be somebody dunning for an unpaid 
bill. But it isn’t. It’s your agent, saying 
that Collier’s has just bought a story from 
you. And you sit down very hard and 
can’t talk for a few minutes. 

Then a few days later the Toronto Star 
comes through with a sweet little check. 








You dream for awhile that maybe the tough 
days are over and you'll be in the slicks 
solid from now on. But a few rejects knock 
that out of you and you get back into pro- 
duction for your regular markets. 

You do some pieces for the writers’ 
magazines and a “how-to” book called 
“Pulp Fiction.” You get a lot of swell let- 
ters from guys and gals that are just start- 
ing in and some of them tear your heart 
out because they want in so badly and 
they’re confused and lost and don’t know 
what to do about it; and you feel for them, 
because once you were that way, too, and 
wrote letters to professionals — and some- 
times Still are that way. 

That’s the way it goes—or part of it— 
and why nobody on the outside can possibly 
know what it’s like. 

If you stick it out, the sky is the limit 
and the jackpot is always just around the 
corner. Some of us will never reach the 
sky nor get around that corner, but we'll 
be in there trying and at least we had the 
chance. No one can take that away. 

It was some of this I sensed and felt that 
night at Steve Fisher’s party, for the first 
time. Before it had only been hearsay. It 
became real then. That is why that one 
night stands out so in my mind of all the 
crazy, sad, wonderful, ridiculous things that 


"That was a dream world, that party to me.” 
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have happened to me in this writing game. 
I was never good for anything else after 
that. 

I’ve tried editorial work, since then, tried 
having a business of my own. They didn’t 
work. The two things clashed, and I was 
never happy. I did manage to always turn 
out a little writing in my spare time, but 
writing is hard work; and after you’ve 
come home from eight hours on a job—any 
job—plus travelling time, you just don’t 
feel much like pitching into it. When you 
do sometimes manage to, it is under terrific 
pressure and takes a lot of self discipline. 


You Go On Learning 


Of course, all the while you learn things 
about writing, but I know of no cut-and- 
dried, simplified method of learning these 
things. It’s a long, slow process of trial and 
error. You read a text book and you learn 
something, You study a published story and 
you learn something, You get a competent 
criticism and you get something out of that. 
You write and write and write and you get 
the most out of that, because you’re practis- 
ing and there’s no substitute for practice 
and actual experience. After awhile, you’ve 
learned ehough to turn out a professional 
piece of work and you sell a story. Some- 
times you know just how and why and you 
repeat. Sometimes you’re baffled and have 
to go through the whole long process until 
it happens accidently once more. But there 
finally comes the stage where you know 
what you’re doing. Perhaps not consciously. 
You probably couldn’t even explain it to 
anybody. But you know it. 

Any professional writer or a good critic 
or agent can tell you about narrative hooks 
and dialogue and suspense and characteri- 
zation. But you’ve still have to get in there 
and write yourself until you’ve learned how 
to use those things. There are, though, a 
few major mistakes that I’d like to warn 
you against. 

In the past ten years, during brief spells 
at an editorial desk and as an agent-critic, 
I’ve studied the manuscripts of many be- 
ginning and semi-advanced writers. There 
were certain errors that cropped up again 
and again and completely ruined the 
chances of a manuscript’s sale. No matter 
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what you write, whether it’s slick, confes 
sion, pulp or quality-market fiction, yoy 
will not sell until you’ve eliminated some of 
these writing faux pas. 


Overcrowding a Lead 


First, there is a great tendency to crowd 
a lot of characters and a lot of incident 
and action into the first few paragraphs of 
a story. This has probably come about 
through misinterpretation of the oft-re- 
peated injunction to “start your story off 
with a bang,” to get action into it from 
the first sentence, to “hook” the reader, to 
introduce all your characters as soon as pos- 
sible. Those rules need a bit of clarification, 

The following is a sample of the worst 
type of crime story opening and, believe me, 
it’s not exaggerated: 


“Jack Simons drove the car at wild, 
breakneck speed through the black night. 
He knew at any moment the rocketing 
vehicle might skid or turn turtle, round- 
ing a curve and wind up a smoking mass 
of twisted steel, but he didn’t care. He 
had to hurry. He had to get to the Blue 
Boar Inn, where Zig Matson was hiding 
out with Lippy Mars and Pete Waring 
and the rest of the gang that had looted 
the Waynesville bank, earlier that after- 
noon. And Elaine Winters, Jack’s girl, 
was with the gang. If he didn’t get back 
in time, Elaine’s life wouldn’t be worth 
a penny. 

“Suddenly fog rolled across a small 
hollow on the road ahead of Jack and 
through the mist, he saw a blurred fig- 
ure standing there. He recognized the 
huge bulk of that figure, immediately, 
as Wilky Coleman, the local halfwit. 
Wilky held a gleaming knife in each 
hand. Jack jammed on the brakes, slith- 
ered to a stop.... ” 


Action? Sure! Starts off with a bang? 
Absolutely! Introduces all the characters as 
soon as possible? Of course! Then, what's 
wrong? Unless you happened to have writ- 
ten this lead, yourself, that will be obvious. 
For some reason, we can always spot the 
other man’s mistakes but remain blind to 
our own. 

The main fault of a story lead like this 
is that it’s terribly confusing; the pace is 
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“YOU—of all persons!" 


all off. The reader doesn’t get a chance to 
get warmed up. You slap him in the face 
with a half dozen characters who are only 
names, before he has a chance to assimilate 
even one of them and his connection with 
the story. The characters are “wooden pup- 
pets,” “stock characters,” and that is a 
favorite criticism. 

But the reason why they are all these 


things is because the author doesn’t take 
time to present them to the reader, to 
weave them carefully into the background 
and the opening incident. These paragraphs 
are crowded and rushed. Those are cardi- 
nal errors, and if you’re committing them 
with your stories, you’d better get busy and 
correct them at once. Now let’s look at the 
sample openings of a few professionals, 
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from stories picked at random from the 
current Detective Tales: 

The first is from the lead novelette, 
“Red, Hot and Hunted” by Frederic Brown, 
one of the best crime fiction writers in the 
business: 


“My back was pushing against the 
door, but the doorway was shallow and 
the yellow glow of the street light across 
the way caught me full in the face. 

“Adrian Carr saw. me; he stopped 
theatrically. Everything Adrian Carr does, 
he does theatrically. Adrian has never 
spoken a line on the stage, but he has 
more ham in him than any odd dozen of 
the actors he hires. And more money 
than the hundred most successful actors 
in the business, if there are that many 
successful actors on the legitimate stage. 

“His eyebrows went up half an inch 
and he stood there, arms akimbo under 
his opera cape. He said, “Trying to avoid 
me, Wayne?’ 

“T laughed a little, trying to make it 
sound convincing. I said, ‘Not you, 
Adrian. The police.’ . . .” 


You see the difference? Two main char- 
acters are introduced, not six. Their char- 
acterization is started with deft touches 
that make them identifiable, interesting. A 
scene is set: night time in the theatrical 
district. A situation fraught with dramatic 
possibilities is announced: a man hiding 
from the police, who is spotted by a nosy 
friend, and then the hero blurts out the 
truth when you wouldn’t expect it. 

That’s plenty to get into a couple of lead 
paragraphs. 


The Happy Medium 


Hook your reader, but don’t massacre 
him with action adjectives and verbs, with 
a landslide of characters and general in- 
formation. This also applies all the way 
through a story to some.extent. A story is 
a succession of scenes. If you rush through 
them too fast, they become blurred, like a 
motion picture reel run off too fast. You 
don’t get a chance to see anything, to fig- 
ure out what’s going on. It’s a matter of 
timing and pace. On the other extreme, you 
‘don’t want to back down to slow motion. 
The idea — as in everything else — is too 
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strike for the happy medium. But I’ve no 
ticed that most beginners are inclined to go 
too fast and sling too many characters and 
too much information into their opening 
paragraphs, rather than the reverse. 

In the same issue of Detective Tales js 
another opening from a story, similar in 
subject matter to the very bad example I 
first quoted. Only here it is handled pro- 
fessionally. This is from “All Buttoned 
Up!” by Ronald Henderson. 


“Peter Lindsay smiled as his eyes 
squinted through the misting windshield 
at the deserted country road snaking 
ahead of the car’s powerful headlights, 
Only a doctor, he thought, hurrying to 
save a life, would be out on a night like 
this . . . or a man rushing to keep an 
appointment with death. 

“His hands tightened on the wheel as 
the lurching sedan topped the rise and 
plunged recklessly down the long, steep 
hill. The driving sleet froze instantly to 
the narrow, black-topped road, and the 
glare of the headlights slanted against 
the trees that lined the highway like 
huge, grotesquely shaped icicles. 

“The twin beams pushed the heavy 
darkness backwards. Halfway down the 
hill, they focused on a log-like object 
lying across the road. Peter Lindsay 
crouched closer to the windshield as his 
narrowed eyes fixed on the obstacle be- 
fore him. A cry escaped his lips as he 
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made out the form of a human body— 
a woman, ...” 








The difference between the handling of 
this lead and the horrible example first 
cited is obvious. The professional took time 
to set the scene without losing any of the 
tenseness, suspense and dramatic intensity. 


Plot Germs Won’t Sell 


Another place where the beginner, and 
often even the more advanced writer, goes 
wrong is in connection with plotting. It is 
the error of mistaking a gimmick, or germ 
of a plot idea, for the plot itself. It is not. 
It is only the little hard rubber center of a 
golf or baseball that gives it bounce. It 
needs a lot of other stuff wrapped around 
it. You cannot do this by merely working 
this gimmick into a simple. incident, no 
matter how well decked-out with dialogue 
and characterization. A complete plot is a 
very well rounded, structure built around 
the core of an idea. 

For instance, say that in digging around 
for a story idea, you come up with the 
realization that a gun containing blank 
cartridges is supposed to be a harmless 
noisemaker and is not considered a weapon. 
But this changes if the blank gun is used at 
close enough range. It can inflict serious 
damage if fired, say, into somebody’s face. 
Okay. That is a good plot germ for a short 
story. I used it recently in a story bought 
by Mac Phillips for Ten Detective Aces. 

The tendency—if you are not careful— 
is to dress this idea up in the flimsy cloth 
of a mere incident and let it go at that, 
calling it a story. This is known as thin 
or weak plotting and is the cause for a good 
many rejections. It is one of the principal 
enemies of the new writer. He falls so in 
love with his basic idea that he forgets to 
nourish it and let it grow by surrounding 
it with all the other ingredients of fully 
rounded plotting. 

For example, he might take a character, 
Joe Doakes, and arm him with a gun loaded 
with blanks (unknown to Joe) by the vil- 
lain. Joe tries to stop the villain from com- 
mitting robbery—or a murder—by threaten- 
ing him with the gun. Villain laughs, be- 
cause he knows that the bullets are blank 




















and can’t hurt him. Defying Joe, flaunt- 
ing his disrespect for the gun and Joe’s 
courage, he advances to take the gun away 
from Joe. Joe fires a couple of times but 
the villain keeps on coming, laughing at 
him. Suddenly Joe realizes that the gun is 
loaded with blanks. At the last minute, 
he raises the barrel and shoots point blank 
into the villain’s face. The villain is burned 
and temporarily blinded by the flash and 
Joe socks him over the head with the butt 
of the gun. 


Second Thoughts 


That is almost a plot but not quite. It 
will not do, even though it is closer than 
a lot of the thinly plotted jobs the beginner 
sends out to garner rejection slips. It is 
merely, as it stands, an incident, and it is 
the obvious, simplest way to make use of 
that particular gimmick. 

This comes under the heading of sifting, 
sorting and selecting your story material. 
You don’t leap upon the first thing that 
comes to mind because it usually is the 
simplest and most obvious. You have to 
worry and work around awhile, until you 
come up with something better. 

In the Ten Detective Aces story, I used 
the blank cartridge idea in the following 
manner: The scene is a lonely roadside 
juke joint. It is empty, except for the 
counter clerk. A big limousine stops out- 
side and a man, half drunk, and a pretty 
girl enter the place. This man is tagged 

(Continued on page 78) 
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BY JACK LEWIS 


Markets in Des Moines 


Iv THE minds of many cosmopolitan writ- 
ers, Des Moines is a town in Iowa where 
farmers come to market their hogs and 
eggs. The city, however, is making a name 
for itself in fields other than agriculture. 
Besides a half dozen radio stations and 
nearly as many commercial and industrial 
motion picture concerns whose material is 
staff-written, the city boasts a number of 
general and trade publications which use 
and pay good rates for free-lance work. 
Here are the markets with which writers 
should become acquainted. All addresses 
listed are in Des Moines. 


General Magazines 
The Meredith Publishing .Co. at 1714 
Locust St. publishes two well-known na- 
tional circulation magazines, Better Homes 
and Gardens and Successful Farming. 
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Joe Ratner, recently appointed manag- 
ing editor of BH&G, welcomes contribu- 
tions from free-lancers and promises prompt 
reports on all manuscripts. 

“Contributors should keep, in mind,” he 
says, “that the readers of our magazine con- 
stitute a cross-section of home owners. 
Therefore, we do not go on the assump- 
tion that everyone owns a Dream House of 
the Mr. Blandings variety, but simply that 
every owner is interested in improving the 
beauty of the house and grounds that he 
does have.” 

He suggests that writers send-an outline 
of their article first if the piece is lengthy. 

In preparing the outline or the article, . 
writers should consider the following points: 
(1) Does it have appeal for the entire fami- 
ly? (2) Is there a service angle to the piece 
—does it help the reader? (3) If the piece 
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has to do with home improvements, is it 
something the reader can go to work on 
now? (4) Will it help families to live better 
lives? 

“We don’t want any rantings and rav- 
ings about family problems or the high cost 
of living, building or what have you,” Rat- 
ner says. “Instead, we want constructive 
articles telling our readers what they can 
do about these things.” 

If the writer is doing a story on a house 
or an improvement, pictures will be neces- 
sary since nearly half of the publication’s 
editorial space is now allotted to photos 
and art. 

“If the author is a professional photogra- 
pher, he can take his own pictures,” Ratner 
states, “but if he is in the amateur class, 
simple snapshots will be enough to tell us 
whether or not we’re interested in his ar- 
ticle.” 

Payment is by arrangement with tops at 
around $1000. Shorts and anecdotes on 
family life or poems on the same subject 
will draw $25, while cartoons run from $25 
to $50. Frank McDonough is the editor. 

Successful Farming, edited by Kirk Fox, 
uses articles on livestock, soils and crops, 
marketing methods, the farm home and an 
average of one general interest piece per 
month, which need not be strictly agricul- 
tural in content. It should be slanted, how- 
ever, to the magazine’s rural readers. 

C. E. Hughes, an associate editor, sums 
up the magazine’s policy in a few words: 

“We’re a service publication interested 
in improving rural life and helping to bet- 
ter agriculture as a whole. We use a strictly 
practical approach, though, and don’t ad- 


vocate such measures as discarding the 


plow.” 

Lengths run from 1500 to 2500 words, 
and the editors would rather have a piece 
a few words too long than too short. “It 
is a great deal easier to cut a piece than 
to pad it,” Hughes points out. 

Payment is according to merit and de- 
pends largely upon the expense to which 
the author has gone and the time he has 
put in on the piece. A short piece coming 
in cold might draw only $50, while a 
manuscript from a name author or author- 





ity on agriculture might bring as high as 
$300. 

Photographs are paid for at $1 to $5 per 
usable print, while items used in the “Short 
Cuts” page will draw $15. These consist 
of a photo and a short explanatory sentence 
showing how time and labor may be saved 
in some farm operation. 

Betty Camp handles cartoons, shorts and 
proverbs as well as the “Laughing at Life” 
page. Contributions to these sections bring 
from $3 to $10. 

Wallaces’ Farmer & Iowa Homestead, 
1912 Grand Ave., is a regional farm paper 
using very little material not originating in 
the state. Most of their articles cover “dirt 
farming” and improved methods of han- 
dling farm problems. Donald R. Murphy, 
editor, asks that writers submit ideas for 
consideration rather than completed manu- 
scripts, 

“If we are interested in the idea,” Mur- 
phy explains, “we can then make sugges- 
tions to the writer as to just what kind of 
slant he should use.” 

Short interview pieces (not rewrites from 
other farm journals) are used by the pub- 
lication as well as pictures and cartoons. 
Photos will bring $3 each, while cartoons 
average about $5. Payment for articles 
ranges from $10 to $30 and is dependent 
more upon quality than length. Since the 
paper uses a “complete-on-one page” for- 
mat, the best lengths run between 400 and 
500 words. Payment is on acceptance. 

Free-lance writers are cautioned against 
sending material to Look Magazine’s Des 
Moines office. Though the publication 
originated in this city and was first pub- 
lished here, editorial offices were. moved to 
New York a number of years ago. The 
only offices still located in Des Moines are 
those of the circulation department. All 
material meant for Look should be sent to 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


Syndicates 
The Register and Tribune Syndicate has 
left its old offices at 720 Grand Ave., and 
is now sprawled over a floor of the new, 
multi-million dollar addition to the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune Building. 
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Frank Clark, managing editor of the syn- 
dicate, says they use 36-chapter serials, each 
chapter running not more than 1200 words. 
The syndicate, which furnishes copy to a 
number of metropolitan newspapers, is in- 
terested in mystery or action serials with a 
dominant romantic theme. Stories should 
be kept fairly simple, allowing readers to 
follow them day-by-day without having to 
remember twists and plot entanglements. 

They are not particularly interested in 
seeing serialized western stories, Clark says, 
“though if one is good enough, of course, 
' there is a chance that we might buy it.” 

The syndicate’s editorial staff is also 
interested in ideas for columns, comic strips 
or any other newspaper-type feature that 
might be syndicated. Absolutely no pic- 
tures or photos of any kind are wanted. 

In writing serials, a half dozen or so 
sample chapters plus a synopsis of the rest 
of the plot is best received by the editors. 
Keep the heroine unblemished and _ the 
story clean. Though a vast majority of the 
stories are told from the feminine view- 
point, this is not necessary. A male view- 
point will qualify if the plot and writing 
are good and the chapter lengths correct. 

Cartoonists Ed Reed and Wally Falk 
who do regular work for the syndicate 
often buy cartoon ideas, but should be 
queried before material is sent to them. 
Falk may be reached by writing direct to 
the Des Moines office, while Reed’s corre- 
spondence should be sent to the syndicate’s 
New York offices at 25 W. 45th St. 


Plays 


The Ivan Bloom-Hardin, Co., 3806 Cot- 
tage Grove Ave., publishes one- and three- 
act plays for school, church and non-pro- 
fessional use. Writers are cautioned against 
submitting work with obscene characters, 
difficult settings, extreme profanity or other 
qualities which would make it objection- 
able in small community groups. 

They are anxious for dramatic ten min- 
ute short stories; also eight minute humor- 
ous original stories. 

Ivan B. Boyd, editor for this company, 
says that reports are usually made within 
three weeks, though in his busier seasons 
it may take as long as six weeks for him 
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to catch up on his script reading. 
Payment is made by outright purchase 
giving all rights to the company. 


Trade Journals 


Menough, Martin and Seymour, with 
offices in the Garver Building, publish three 
trade magazines which use some free-lance 
material. 


Mutual Agent goes to insurance agents 
and companies, and offers new ideas in pro- 
moting sales and building up an insurance 
clientele. Good interview pieces with a 
“how I did it” approach are often welcome 
here. Articles should not dwell entirely 
upon the individual agent, however. In- 
stead, they should show how his method 
and ideas may be used by other agents to 
increase their own business. Article lengths 
should never run over 1200 words. 


Poland China World, a national circula- 
tion journal, uses pieces of 600-800 words, 
and illustrates new trends and ideas in 
raising or showing hogs of this particular 
breed. Articles covering shows, successes, 
and 4-H Club projects in this breed are 
welcome. They must, of course, offer in- 
formation of value to the reader. 


Western News concerns itself with new 
ideas in feed selling, how to boost sales 
through advertising and elevator and feed 
store management. Here, too, the “how-to- 
do-it” approach should dominate. 

“Mickey” Menough promises prompt 
readings and checks on acceptance for arti- 
cles. On fillers, payment is on publication. 
Photos for all three publications bring $3 
each, while articles are paid for at the 
rate of 50 cents per inch. 

Ace Cecka edits this trio, and manu- 
scripts should be addressed to him at the 
firm’s offices in the Garver Building. 

DePuy Publications, 527 Seventh St., 
publishes two trade journals, The Under- 
writers Review and Northwestern Banker. 
The former circulates in 22 states between 
Pennsylvania and the Rockies, covering 
news of the insurance field in this area. The 
Banker covers conditions in five states: 


Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, and North and 
South Dakota. 
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"Wanna see something funny? I'll stick a corner of this envelope in 
the slot and it'll zip right out of my hand.” 


The Underwriters Review has regular 
correspondents who cover conventions and 
other such functions, but the editors can 
still use new ideas and tricks of the trade; 
ideas that working insurance men can use 
in day-to-day business. The magazine is 
broken down into departments and covers 
news in the fire, casualty and life fields. 


Henry Haynes, editor of both journals, 
cautions, “We want pieces from those who 
are qualified to write them and know the 
field. We can’t use straight blurb without 
a business moral.” 

The Northwestern Banker covers bank 
operations in both large and small com- 
munities, offering better ways of handling 


business or new systems. Here, too, much 
of the spot news is covered by qualified cor- 
respondents, but features can still be used. 

Payment for both magazines runs at $10 
per article and $5 for photos. Haynes 
promises immediate reports, and payment 
on acceptance for suitable material. 

The Merchants Trade Journal, located 
in the Wallace Homestead Building, 1912 
Grand Ave., is edited by Dorothy Thomsen. 
Most of the material for this publication is 
obtained by a staff of “traveling editors” 
who make calls on merchants throughout 
the country, getting first-hand, unusual, re- 
tail, advertising, selling and display ideas 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Jesse Stuart, born in the 
Kentucky hills, has succeeded 


because and in spite of them. 


He Never Left Home 


BY CLARA FOOTE ADAMS 


Jesse STUART, a tall, blue-eyed, 
black-haired Kentuckian, has been writing 
stories about his native hills for fourteen 
years and says there’s still a wealth of un- 
told tales within them. He should know, 
since he’s mined a fortune here with his 
pen. He’s taken humor and pathos from 
the same ore and written some classics of 
the hills, including the hilarious “Taps for 
Private Tussie,’ which became a best seller 
in ’43, and has since been translated into a 
half dozen foreign languages. 

The regional writer’s life isn’t all best- 
sellers and congratulatory pats on the back. 
It is all too often outraged neighbors and 
libel suits. People don’t like to have their 
lives examined too closely, their foibles ex- 
posed in print. But the task of the regional 
writer is to snap the whole picture of his 
region in relation to the main stream of 
national thought. The regional writer is a 
social historian, and if he isn’t honest, he’s 
no good at all. 

“I’m always in it with somebody,” Jesse 
says. But don’t you “furriners” start picking 
on Jesse; you'll have every hill man in the 
state gunning for you! 

Jesse knew, long before anybody else, that 
he was a writer. He knew it when he was 
nine and started to school, and they taught 
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him to make his letters and copy words in 
his tablet. Copying words was the most fun 
he’d ever had. Words meant things! He 
filled one tablet and had to have another. 
But by now he wasn’t copying, he was 
thinking up words of his own to write. He 
thought up some, wrote them, and showed 
them to the girl across the aisle. And was 
whipped for writing notes in school. Which 
might have taught him—but didn’t—that it 
isn’t always safe to write what you think! 

The Plum Grove School, which Jesse at- 
tended and of which his father, Mitchell 
Stuart, was trustee for twenty years, was a 
one-room log affair. But to Jesse it was the 
finest place in the world, in spite of the 
whippings he got. They whipped you for 
nothin’. If you said a bad word, or tore 
down the girls’ playhouse, or hit a boy with 
an apple core, you sure got a whippin’. 
Somebody told on you. But when you had 
an apple core, you threw it. And if you got 
mad at the girls you tore down their play- 
house again. And if you learned another 
bad word, you said it. School was a great 
place! 

But there were things Jesse didn’t say. 
Things he told no one. For instance, the 
thoughts that came to him as he watched 
the wild geese, on autumn days, flying in 
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formations of I’s, L’s, V’s, and W’s above 
the fields where he worked. The passing of 
the geese left him lonely. Made him want 
to see the world toward which they winged 
their way. He wondered what that world 
out beyond the hills was like. He made up 
his mind that some day he’d know. 

When he was eleven, after three five- 
month terms at Plum Grove, Jesse left 
school and became a full-time field hand. 


’ When he wasn’t working for his father, he 


worked for neighboring farmers — and 
brought home twenty-five cents a day. 

But he wasn’t going to stay in the hills 
and be a field hand all his life. He decided 
that one snowy day in 1918, the year he 
had to leave school. He was following his 
father across the lot to the barn to feed the 
stock, and he wouldn’t step in his father’s 
tracks as he had always done in a heavy 
snow. He made a path of his own, and said 
to himself, “You (his father) are a man of 
the hills. You’ve let them hold you in. You 
were born here, and you'll die here.” But 
he wasn’t going to live here all his life, and 
then die and be buried up there on the side 
of the hill. Spend eternity under the bushes 
and briars! 

Jesse comes of hill stock. Three genera- 
tions of Stuarts and Hiltons—h‘s mother 
was Martha Hilton—cleared land, tilled 
fields, and settled their disputes with shot- 
guns on the banks of the Big Sandy in the 
hills of northeast Kentucky, before Jesse 
was born in a one-room log house in 
Greenup County in 1907. Great-grand- 
father Raphy Stuart, six feet six, his de- 
scendants say, came over from the Firth of 
Forth in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 


Learning Outside of School 


He and his sons and grandsons, when 
they were not clearing land and making a 
crop, floated logs down the Big Sandy and 
the Ohio to the settlements and towns that 
grew into cities. They helped build roads 
and coal-drags, homes, churches, and 
schools. They went to church when there 
was “preachin’ ,” but they had little time to 
attend the schools they helped to build- 
Mitchell Stuart didn’t go at all, but Jesse 
insists that he is an educated man. In his 





story, “My Father Is An Educated Man,” 
Jesse says that his father can take a hand- 
ful of new-ground dirt, smell it, sift it be- 
tween his fingers, and know whether to 
plant the land to corn, tobacco or cane. 
He can make sterile mountain soil produc- 
tive. This, to Jesse’s way of thinking, puts 
his father in a class with educated men. 

The Hiltons were English. They have 
more “book larnin’” than the Stuarts; 
Martha Hilton Stuart taught her husband 
to read. Jesse is frank about his people. He 
says the Stuarts are feudists, boozers, coun- 
try preachers and Republicans. The Hil- 
tons, he says, are country school teachers, 
moonshiners, rebels and Democrats. He 
says he’s a chip off the Stuart block but 
owns up to getting the Hilton hankering 
for “book larnin’.” When he was four- 
teen, he started back to school, the Greenup 
County High School. 

Jesse’s going to high school was a sharp 
break with Stuart tradition, although it 
came about quite casually. The town of 
Greenup was paving its streets, Jesse was 
working on the concrete mixer, and the 
mixer stood across the street from the high 
school building. School opened one Monday 
morning in September, and all the while 
Jesse dumped bags of concrete into the 
mixer, he watched boys and girls with books 
in their hands go in and out of the school. 
He decided, come hell or high water, that 
he, too, was going to school; and the follow- 
ing morning he walked the four miles be- 














































tween his home and the school and took 
his seat as the bell rang. 


Adding Letters 


Going to school didn’t turn out to be as 
easy as it had looked from the concrete 
mixer. Jesse says he was like a mule in a 
new pasture—he is always measuring his 
feelings by those of a mule. The trouble 
was not so much the unfamiliar parts of 
speech he encountered nor the startling 
statement on the part of the teacher that 
A plus B equals AB — Jesse had thought 
you added figures, not letters. The trouble 
was books and clothes, or rather, the lack 
of them. There was very little money for 
clothes, and none for books, in the Stuart 
budget. If he stayed in school, he had to 
have books. And some long pants. He 
was too tall for the short ones he was 
wearing. 

The books and pants crisis nearly had 
Jesse licked. Then one night his hound 
dog, Black Boy, suggested that they go ’pos- 
sum hunting. It came to Jesse in a flash— 
he and Black Boy could hunt ’possums for 
money! The Greenup County merchants 
bought all the skins they could get. You 
couldn’t ’possum-hunt half the night, as a 
regular thing, when you worked in the field 
or handled bags of concrete all day. But 
going to school wasn’t work so he could 
hunt all he pleased, now. W-Hollow, where 
the Stuarts lived, was full of ’possums. 
Black Boy was the best ’possum-huntin’ dog 
for miles around. Jesse stayed in high 
school; Black Boy put him through the 
whole four years! 

But even with his own books and long 
pants, Jesse had trouble that first year. The 
boys called him “Gawky,” told him to get 
the hay seed out of his hair. He thought he 
was going to have to kill Raw! Briswell 
over this before the year ended. That he 
didn’t when Rawl hissed at him, “Hay 
seed, fee, fo fum!” was indeed a break 
with Stuart tradition. He settled, instead, 
for the Old Testiment injunction of an eye 
for an eye. Rawl blacked Jesse’s eye, and 
ewhen Jesse could see again he blacked 
Rawl’s. He shut it so tight that Rawl let 
the matter drop. 

By his sophomore year, things had 
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smoothed out considerably. He was reading 
Robert Burns, and almost choking over the 
beauty of the lines. Repeating them to his 
mother while he helped her with the even- 
ing milking. Mom liked poetry, too. Jesse 
did most of his reading, by special arrange- 
ment with Black Boy, on the nights they 
hunted ’possums. Black Boy did the hunt- 
ing and Jesse tied a lantern to a hickory 
sapling and read! He’d read till Black Boy 
called him, and, then,‘if it was a slow, 
trail-bark that reached his ears, he’d read 
another verse. But when the tree-bark, 
sharp and insistent, came, he’d drop his 
book and run. Black Boy had the quarry 
at bay. It was time to bag the ’possum. 


Poetry and ’Possums 


By the end of the year, Jesse was writing 
verses himself. Poetry was all around him, 
he says. He saw it in the crouched form 
of an o’possum in a persimmon tree. He 
heard it in the stirring of dry leaves under 
foot, in the moaning of the wind in the 
pines, in Black Boy’s bark across W-Hollow. 
He had to put the poetry of the hill night 
into words. The first draft of many of 
Jesse Stuart’s poems that we read today was 
written by lantern light under a hickory 
sapling while Black Boy followed a cold 
trail. 

All in all, high school proved a golden 
era for Jesse. By his senior year he was 
doing substitute teaching in the lower grades, 
had made the football team, been elected 
president of the YMCA, and at the end of 
the year tied for the highest honors in the 
class. 

But when school was out he was faced 
with the hardest decision of his life. Should 
he go to college—-a sure enough break with 
Stuart tradition—or stay on the farm? His 
parents sorely needed his help. But the 
wild geese were still flying over the aut- 
umn fields, calling to him, telling him of the 
world beyond the hills. 

He talked it over with his father one 
night in the chip yard. Told him that fifty 
acres wasn’t big enough for him. Told 
him he was leaving soon. His father stood, 
silent, and looked at the hollyhocks in the 
moonlight. 

And one night two months later, Jesse 
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"Whaddya mean—figment of your imagination?" 


took his books out and burried them in the 
embers under his mother’s wash pot. They 
were hateful, deceitful things, making him 
leave his parents when they needed him to 
milk and plow. He tore the books apart, 
fed them to the flames and watched them 
burn. He wouldn’t leave them for his little 
brother, James, to grow up and read, and 
be unhappy, as he was. (But this did no 
good. James took to books, too. He fol- 
lowed Jesse through high school and on to 
college.) Jesse cried himself to sleep that 
last night at home, and let himself quietly 
out of the door at daylight. 

He went to work in a steel mill at Ash- 
land, Kentucky. For three months he didn’t 
read a thing. Reading was wrong, it kept a 
man torn up. But the old craving returned, 
and he couldn’t resist it. He fell from 


grace and started buying Carl Sandburg’s 
poems. And Millay’s. And Rupert Brooks’. 
He carried a book in his pocket to the mill 
and read between heats, by the blacksmith’s 
light, instead of going out to cool with the 
other men. And he got worse instead of 
better—began writing poems, himself. 

He worked at the mill eleven months, 
saved thirty dollars and started to college. 
He had three years at Lincoln Memorial, 
and one at Vanderbilt University in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. He worked his way through 
both schools, went without many a meal he 
wanted and most of the books he needed. 
He got his A. B. from Lincoln Memorial, 
but failed to get his M. A. at Vanderbilt. 

It wasn’t his grades that kept Jesse from 
getting his degree. He did good class work 
and his marks were excellent. Sometimes 
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the highest in the literature class. But he 
couldn’t write a passing term paper. His 
teachers couldn’t teach him to write! And 
his half finished thesis went up in flames 
when Wesley Hall burned in °32. He just 
couldn’t write it over. 

However, he decided to try one more 
term paper, an autobiographical sketch for 
Doctor Mims. He had failed every thing 
else he had written for Doctor Mims, but 
he liked the idea of writing about him- 
self. He’d tell about his folks and his home 
and about leaving the hills to go to school. 
He’d write eighteen pages—he wrote three 
hundred! Doctor Mims called him in a 
week later and told him that his paper was 
profoundly beautiful but the most crudely 
written thing he’d ever read. And when it 
was handed back to him it was marked, 
“Work unfinished. No grade.” 

A few years later those three hundred 
pages, with some working over, were bought 
by an editor and published as the author’s 
third book, “Beyond Dark Hills.” But 
Jesse had no way, then, of knowing this 
would happen. All he knew was that he 
hadn’t passed. It was his own fault, he 
told himself. Vanderbilt was a fine school. 
And Doctor Mims was all right. He knew 
what he was doing when he flunked a guy 
who had failed his work all year. 

Vanderbilt was a great school. Hadn’t 
Donald Davidson read his (Jesse’s) poems 
to the English class, and told the class they 
were good? And hadn’t Davidson invited 
him to his room to talk when he (David- 
son) might have been grading papers, or 
reading, or talking to someone else? And 
given him the only passing grade he’d 
made on a term paper all year? Davidson 
was his friend. And so was Harry Kroll, up 
at Lincoln Memorial. Harry had told him 
that if he’d keep on trying he’d be a writer. 
But Harry was wrong. He, Jesse, was a 
failure. 


Home to Stay 


So he went back to the hills of Ken- 
tucky, picking up where he had left off, 
‘putting his mule to the plow at four o’clock 
in the morning while white stars blinked at 
a dew covered world and whippoorwills 
called from the hilltop. He was glad to be 
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home. Glad to be pushing a bull-tongue 
plow through the hill earth again. And 
hearing in the silence of the morning a 
thousand familiar voices. Voices of beauty, 
color, sound—the voice of God. 

He was writing poetry again. “I couldn’t 
write to please anybody at school,” he told 
his brother, James, “but I’m writing as I 
damn well please now.” He wrote on a 
scrap of paper or on the back of an old 
envelope while he sat on the beam of his 
plow and let the mule rest at the end of the 
furrow. He wrote of the things about him; 
poplars leafing by the hog pen, the red 
and yellow leaves of the “shumake;” the 
smell of fresh-turned loam. He put the 
hills he knew into poems, and laid the 
poems in his dresser drawer. And when the 
drawer was full, he sent a few to the Ameri- 
can Mercury and The Virginia Quarterly. 
They were accepted—and paid for! 


A Book Contract! 


Then there was a letter from a publishing 
house asking for all the unpublished poems 
he had. He sent them the drawer-full, and 
they sent him a book contract to sign. 
“My Lord,” he said, “a book contract!” 

His father looked at him long and earn- 
estly and said, “I never knew you had a 
book in your head, Son.” 

That was just the beginning. Son Jesse 
has written ten books, and more short 
stories than you could well count since that 
first volume of sonnets was published in 
1934, 

Donald Adams remarked in his New 
York Times column, after the appearance 
of one of Jesse’s books, that Jesse’s stories 
are all of a piece. ‘Well, Jesse is a regional 
writer. He writes of the Kentucky hills 
only. Perhaps that is because there is so 
much in these hills to write about. He 
hasn’t yet had time to get to anything else. 


There are family stories, for instance, old 
tales and legends handed down by word 
of mouth, told and re-told before open 
fires on winter nights for three generations. 
These the Stuart scribe must get on paper 
while he can. 

And so much happens in these hills. 
There’s an all day singin’ and dinner on 
the ground at Plum Grove Church. The 
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Meltons and the Heltons start feudin’ 
again. A light cofnes blazing out of the 
north one night and rolls across the sky 
like fire (the aurora borealis). The Judg- 
ment Day, for sure, people say. 


And there are the four seasons. Nowhere 
else in the world are the changes of the 
year like they are in the hills of Kentucky. 
The autumn colors are richer than any- 
where else. And the winter snows are 
whiter—they lock the hills in matchless 
beauty and silence. And when the black- 
berries bloom in the spring their faint, 
wild fragrance is like wine in your blood. 
And summer—summer is the best of all! 
Take an August night when the moon is 
full—a silver light in the open fields and 


shadows in the hedgerows—the wind a- 


rustling, the corn blades on tall, straight 
stalks, and the crickets and the katydids 
making their mournful lull. 


There’s more to write about in his hills, 
Jesse says, than a man can get around to in 
an ordinary lifetime. There are scenes and 
sounds and odors you won’t find anywhere 
else. And there are the people—like no 
other people. Man for man they are the 
best people on earth. And there are the 
hills, themselves. “Tall, dark hills . . . the 
land of tobacco . . . the land of God. ... 
Great hills, green millions of years ago, hills 
that give us food and shelter and warmth 
in life, and take us back to their bosom in 
the end.” 

With the first book money that he could 
call his own—after he’d paid his debts and 
bills—Jesse bought a farm in W-Hollow. 
Why not? Wasn’t he a hill man and his 
people before him hill folks? There wasn’t 
a better place in the world to live than in 
the Kentucky hills. Nor better dust to 
return to in the end. He hadn’t always 
known this, but he knew it now. 


Jesse and his wife, who was Naomi Dean 
Norris of Greenup (Jesse and Naomi were 
in high school together, “dated” fourteen 
years and were married in ’39) and their 
six year old daughter, Jessica Jane, live on 
the farm which is only a few miles from 
where he was born. It adjoins that of his 
parents who are hale and hearty in their 





late sixties and who say that Jesse is a good 
farmer for all of his writing books. 


Crops Before Deadlines 


Jesse’s property now covers seven hundred 
acres, he just goes on buying hill land. 
When he isn’t writing, he’s farming. Or 
rather, when he isn’t farming he’s writing. 
Crops won’t wait, but editors can be put off. 

The years since ’34, when the first son- 
nets were published, have been busy ones. 
His second book, a collection of stories of 
life in W-Hollow published in 1936, brought 
him the Guggenheim award and a year’s 
travel in Europe. It also brought him invi- 
tations from schools and colleges all over 
the United States to lecture to them on re- 
gional writing. He was even asked to talk 
before the Greenup Book Club—a prized 
invitation. The club talked it over and de- 
cided that since Jesse was making speeches 
everywhere else, they ought to ask him to 
the club at home. After all, he was their 
boy. The invitation was extended and 
promptly accepted. 

Besides writing and lecturing, Jesse 
taught school awhile. But teaching inter- 
ferred with his meeting publishing house 
deadlines so he quit it. He wanted more 
time on the farm, anyhow. In ’43 he went 
to war, serving three years in the Navy. He 
wrote two books while in service. It doesn’t 
take Jesse long to get words on paper. He’s 
a rapid fire writer—when he can write as 
he “damn well pleases.” 


A lot of people have wondered, as did 
his father, about Jesse having books in his 
head. And their wonder grows as the books 
continue to flow from his pen. How does 
he do it, they ask? It’s very simple, Jesse 
says. He says he just writes what he sees 
and hears and feels. But he sees and hears 
and feels a whale of a lot! 

As for the wild geese that lured him out 
of the hills in his youth, they still fly over 
the autumn fields. Jesse hears their high, 
wild cry, sees them move against the blue 
into the distance. He waves them on. The 
far places are thcirs—no more wild goose 
chases for him! He’s staying in the hills of 
Kentucky. He’s a hill man, he is! 
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You've got to know 
your stuff to sell 
the textile books. 





Spinning a Textile Yarn 


BY JOHN ABEKEN 


“Te are more than six thousand 
textile mills in the U.S. and Canada, sup- 
plying work for some two million people. 
For the free-lancer who follows the in- 
dustry closely, this can mean a lucrative 
trade journa! field, as well as sales to gen- 
eral circulation books. 

If he has an engineering or chemical 
background and a sound knowledge of the 
industry, the way is clear and open. Textile 
editors use a great many technical articles 
which are hard to buy. 

But there is also an opening for the 
writer approaching the textile press with a 
broader outlook, and he may have the 
added compensation, seldom grasped by his 
more technical colleagues, of running into 
material that can be sold outside the trade 
press. Practically all general consumer 
books, from Reader’s Digest on down the 
line to such general business and industrial 
papers as Forbes and Mill & Factory, use 
articles originating in the textile industry. 
A quick glimpse of the range of the field 
shows why. 
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The industry is one of the world’s oldest 
and among the first established in America. 
Last year the textile mills made seven and 
a half billion dollars worth of goods—a 
figure only exceeded by the nation’s food 
bill. , 

Their operations, to mention only a few 
broad categories, take in spinning, weav- 
ing, knitting, and finishing, Their raw ma- 
terials, besides such well-known fibers as 
cotton, rayon, wool, nylon, and linen, in- 
clude fibers made from skim milk, soy 
beans, peanuts, seaweed, corn cobs, the 
bark of redwood trees, and a variety of 
plastics and special vegetable fibers. 


The end-uses of the industry’s products 
are just as varied. Clothing, for example, 
accounts for only 40% of cotton mill pro- 
duction. Cotton counts at least twenty- 
seven of our largest industries among its 
customers. They range all the way from the 
vast tire and rubber companies to manufac- 
turers of medical and chemical supplies. A 
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study of textile end uses leads into virtually 
every field of industrial and consumer 
activity. 

And the industry, in all its ramifications, 
probably makes use of more technical pro- 
cesses and specialized knowledge than any 
other. It is inextricably involved in chem- 
istry, both in the manufacture of synthetic 
fibers and in the processing and finishing 
of yarns and fabrics. Engineering in many 
of its phases is of prime importance, both 
in the design and operation of machinery 
and in the processing of products. The tex- 
tile mill involves automatic operations of a 
great many kinds, mass production tech- 
niques, the development of new processes, 
heating and ventilating, air conditioning, 


“personnel, industrial and public relations, 


building construction and design, manual 
and mechanical materials handling, mainte- 
nance, etc. 


Where Do I Start? 


Here, then, is an enormous and fruitful 
field, and the question naturally arises: 
Where should the free-lance start, how 
should he handle the material he gathers, 
and where can he sell it? 

The answer depends a good deal upon 
how much he already knows about textiles, 
but the beginner will do well to acquaint 
himself with the industry and its processes 
and problems in a broad way before he 
iakes the plunge. Fortunately, there are 
many handy sources of information, includ- 
ing excellent trade associations, good easy- 
to-read books and general trade newspapers 
that are invaluable. Some of these sources 
are listed at the end of this article, and it 
is an absolute “must” that the prospective 
writer make their acquaintance. 

Almost all of the textile mills are grouped 
east of the Mississippi, and the great ma- 
jority are concentrated in the Atlantic sea- 
board states from Maine to Georgia. These 
mills range in size from tiny lofts operating 
a handful of knitting machines to such 
giants as Burlington Mills Corporation and 
J. P. Stevens & Co., which count their 
spindles (one basic measure of textile ca- 
pacity) in the hundreds of thousands. 

Another “must,” that seems almost too 
trite to mention, is to study the magazines 


in the field. There are about a dozen of 
them, some specialized and highly technical, 
and some covering the field broadly. The 
leaders, which probably offer the best free- 
lance opportunities, are Textile World, Tex- 
tile Industries, Textile Age, American Wool 
and Coiton Reporter, and Textile Bulletin. 

A glance at these publications reveals a 
large market for technical articles. The 
writer who can produce top-notch “know- 
how” pieces will be welcomed by the edi- 
tors. Due to the dearth of good free-lance 
submissions, many of these articles are staff- 
written, or done, under close staff super- 
vision, by technicians. in the mills and 
machinery and supply companies. There are 
few professional free-lance writers who can 
turn out good technical textile articles. 

Technical articles may touch on any 
problem at all from the raw fiber to the 
finished cloth. 

The following heads from articles appear- 
ing in the October issue of Textile World, 
the September issue of Textile Industries, 
and the August issue of Textile Age illus- 
trate the wide variety of subjects covered: 


“Resin-Curing Ranze Features High 
Speed and Heat,’ “Automatic Dispatch 
Used for Transporting Yarn,” “American 
System Used for Fine Worsted,” “Coulier- 
Motion Setting Is Skillful Operation,” 
“Proper Feeding of Rubber Betters Elastic 
Knit Goods,’ “Drop-Wire Maintenance 
Aids Weaving Efficiency,” “Preparatory and 
Finishing Equipment Use Aluminum,” “The 
Redman Process for Controlling Shrinkage 
of Knitted Fabrics,” “New Automatic Weft 
Straightner Cuts Costs and Improves Fabric 
Quality,” “Unusual Causes of Unlevel 
Shades in Textile Printing,’ “Loom Fixing 
Course,” “Non-Returnable Paper Covers 
for Rayon Cakes Promise Efficiencies,” 
“Photomicrographs Tell a Story,” “Respect 
Your Card Clothing,” “Crease Resistant 
Finishes,” and “Winding Machines—Prin- 
ciples and Practices.” 

These articles are worth study as typical 


‘of the type of technical pieces the leading 


textile publications like to buy. 

The free-lance writing from outside the 
industry will find his field somewhat more 
limited. Chances are that unless he puts in 
a lot more time than probable remuneration 
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warrants, he will be unsuccessful with 
highly technical pieces dealing with the 
intricate mechanical and chemical processes 
of the industry. He has, however, a fertile 
field in management, industrial and per- 
sonnel relations, some phases of mainte- 
nance, merchandising, economic and market 
trends, and so on. 

The textile industry is very active in 
these fields, and opportunity is al] the 
greater because much of what is being done 
is new in the business. The industry is in a 
period of change and many of the great 
mills are making innovations that were un- 
heard of only a few years ago. The textile 
trade press, following the trend, is wide 
open for articles telling what is being done. 

Every issue of the leading papers carries 
articles that either were or could have been 
written by free-lancers. The October issue 
of Textile World, for example, had artic!es 
on a new industrial relations film, a sprink- 
ler system in a hosiery mill, materials han- 
dling, prevention of wind damage to roofs, 
and public, employee, and community re- 
lations. The September issue of Textile 
Industries ran articles covering materials 
handling, a new nylon throwing plant, and 
industrial and public relations. The other 
magazines frequently run similar articles. 

There are several “musts” and “don’ts” 
in handling textile articles. 

First, the standard of writing in the top 


“VENABLE 








trade papers is high. Articles should be 
vividly written and never padded. The 
language should be for the mill man. Don’t 
be afraid to use technical terms. Do not 
use the word “factory”; it is “mill” or 
“plant.” And, of course, the lead, as always, 
should immediately hook the reader’s inter- 
est and give him a good idea of what the 
rest of the article is about. Remember that 
you are dealing with a very broad field. 
The chances are that no one reader wants 
to read every article in the magazine. He 
is looking for information of interest to his 
specialized work, and it is your job to help 
him. 

Let’s consider two leads that appeared in 
articles on automatic sprinklers in the Oc- 
tober issues of Textile World and Rayon 
and Synthetic Textiles. 


How to Begin 


Textile World started its article: 


“Should a fire break out in the new 
knitting room of Waldensian Hosiery 
Mills’ Pauline plant, there are eight small 
sentinels waiting to sound a gong. that 
will bring workmen to the fire. These 
eight sentinels are hear-actuated devices 
located on the ceiling, They transmit 
impulses to a release mechanism that 
sounds a gong in advance of sprinkler 
operation. The mechanism then opens 
a water valve to admit water to normally 
dry sprinkler pipes. Since the links in 
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the sprinkler heads do not fuse until a 

predetermined heat intensity is reached, 

Waldensian workmen have time to snuff 
out small fires before the sprinkler goes 
into operation. They can save fire loss as 
well as water damage.” 

Here is a lead that not only immediately 
arouses interest, but also tells the reader 
quite concisely what the story is all about 
and what the device will accomplish. , 

Now let’s look at the lead of the Rayon 
and Synthetic Textiles’ article: 

“We have another National Fire Pre- 
vention Month, which in itself is meant 
to focus attention on that subject, but 
well managed textile mills carry on a fire 
prevention program the full twelve 
months of the year. Mill executives 
realize that a serious fire, even when fully 
covered by insurance, means a loss.” 
The article then goes on to discuss sprink- 

lers, as well as other fire fighting procedures, 
but from the lead you’d never guess it. 

Articles may be approached either from a 
general or from the case history angle. The 
latter is an increasing favorite. It ties the 
article tightly to the industry, which is an 
absolute “must,” and has the added advan- 
tage of lending authenticity. It also helps 
make the article more interesting by bring- 
ing personalities into a technical subject. 
Probably most of your readers are at least 
familiar with the name of the mill you are 
writing about. Whenever an article can be 
treated from the case history angle, that is 
the course to follow. The advantage of ac- 
tual mill experience is obvious in the lead 
of the Textile World story on sprinklers. 

There are, of course, many highly tech- 
nical subjects that can’t and shouldn’t be 
handled in this manner. Very likely they 
deal with something entirely new or with 
theory alone. Where that is the case, how- 
ever, beware of getting “textbooky.” The 
chances are that your readers are highly 
literate in their field. They are keen to learn 
about new techniques, newly-evolved the- 
ories, and they don’t want to be treated like 
school boys. 

There are, naturally, exceptions to this 
tule, but before you try breaking it you’d 
better query the editor. Textile Age, for 
example, has been publishing a highly suc- 





cessful series on loom fixing, slanted to 
learners. It is largely textbook stuff, but 
even so it is being written by a man who 
can add much that is helpful to oldtimers 
out of his long experience with looms. 


Tie It Tightly 


Another fault that many writers not 
closely associated with the industry fall into 
is a failure to tie their subjects tightly to 
textile problems. All too often editors re- 
ceive pieces that lead off as follows: 


“No one is giving away light fixtures 
for use in textile mills; they cost real 
money, often sufficiently large sums to 
warrant a great deal of care and 
attention.” 


And that is the last we hear of the textile 
mill and its problems. There follows merely 
a general discussion of caring for light fix- 
tures. This could be a perfectly good sub- 
ject for an article, but both the editor and 
the reader would be much happier if the 
piece were closely woven around specific 
conditions existing in textile mills. 

Here are some further “don’ts”: Steer 
clear of the fashion stuff. That’s for an- 
other field except insofar as fabrics them- 
selves, their dyes, finishes, prints, etc., and 
the methods used to achieve each are con- 
cerned. For instance, a piece on heat-set- 
ting of nylon or “scrooping” to achieve stiff- 
ness or rustle might be acceptable. Don’t 
get involved in discussions of race and 
creed. The industry is spread all over the 
country, and that is an easy way to make 
people mad. Labor relations can be freely 
discussed, but avoid the pro-union angle. 
Unions are relatively new in the industry, 
and in the South, where they have made 
comparatively little headway and the tex- 
tile industry is heavily concentrated, they 
are not liked. 

All the textile magazines want pictures 
with their articles, 8 x 10 glossies prefer- 
ably, and these should be submitted with 
the manuscript. Pieces may be submitted 
on speculation, though it is better to query 
the editor. Mail him a brief outline of 
what you have in mind, proving to him the 
value of your suggestion to the industry. 
Most editors will give a quick answer. 
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Dreaming Up Ideas 


The writer closely associated with the 
industry will have little trouble dreaming 
up ideas. Neither will the experienced 
free-lance writer; because many stories, 
especially those in the management, mer- 
chandising, and maintenance categories, that 
he has dug up in other fields, will have 
their applications or counterparts in the 
textile industry, if he takes the trouble to 
investigate. The newcomer, after he has 
acquired a little background in textiles, will 
discover a world of ideas by reading the 
industry’s general newspapers, such as Daily 
News Record, Southern Textile News, and 
the textile section of the New York Journal 
of Commerce. 


These papers give thorough news cover- 
age, including new developments, economic 
and market trends, news about individual 
mills and their executives, and often a good 
bit of technical information. Scarcely an 
issue goes by that doesn’t contain the sug- 
gestion for a salable article. Often local 
newspapers, too, carry stories about events 
and developments in mills in their terri- 
tories. Perhaps a new labor relations policy 
has been adopted or a new product de- 
veloped. In either case you may have the 
basis for a story. 


One successful writer of my acquaintance 
gets many of his ideas from reading the ad- 
vertisements in the textile magazines them- 
selves, a technique that leads to stories from 
manufacturers of textile machinery and 
supplies. They are among the most fruitful 
sources of material. 


Nothing, of course, can take the place of 
personal contacts. They must be cultivated 
as widely as possible, both among mill men 
and among their trade associations. Fre- 
quently they will come right out and tell 
you that an article should be written on 
some subject of importance. I often go to 
a good contact and ask him what his special 
problems are, in what fields he thinks more 
information is needed. This very often re- 
sults in ideas for one or more good articles. 
You can ghost write for a mill man, too. 
(His byline may sell more easily than 
yours.) Or you can collaborate with the 
mill man and use a joint byline. 
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The free-lance writer specializing in 
textiles should always be on the alert for 
articles salable to the consumer magazines, 
All men and women are interested in cloth. 
ing, for example, and the industry is doing 
many things today that can’t help but in- 
terest them. Likewise, watch out for stories 
that can be sold to trade papers in other 
fields. Management and individual engine- 
ering pieces are always possibilities for such 
papers as Mill and Factory. Basic economic 
stories can sometimes be sold to such maga- 
zines as Forbes and Baron’s 


Reference Sources 

The following reference books are rec- 
ommended for the free-lance writer ap- 
proaching the textile industry for the first 
time: 

“The American Cotton Handbook,” “The 
American Wool Handbook,” and “The 
American Rayon Handbook,” Textile Book 
Publishers, Inc., New York, N. Y. These are 
basic references, giving background ma- 
terial, as well as processing data. 

“Matthews’ Textile Fibers,’ John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y. This gives 





the history and technical data on all textile 
fibers, synthetic and natural. 

“The New Fibers,’ by Joseph V. and 
Signe L. Sherman, D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. This is a basic text- 
book on the new synthetic fibers, 

“America’s Fabrics,” by Zelma Bendure 
and Gladys Pfeiffer, The Macmillan Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

“The Callaway Textile Dictionary,” Cal- 
laway Mills, La Grange, Ga. This gives 
comprehensive definitions of all technical 
and trade terms that the average writer is 
likely to run into. 

The following trade associations are al- 
ways cooperative: 

The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 271 
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Church St., New York, N. Y. In addition, 
they put out “Cotton from Raw Material 
to Finished Product.” 

The National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 
18, Memphis 1, Tenn. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, 203-A Liberty Life Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

The National 
Manufacturers, 
Mass. 

The National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
- ¥. 

The American Wool Council, 16 W. 46th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

The International Wool Secretariat, 
North American Branch, 201 East 57th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

The Textile Economics Bureau, Inc., 10 
East 40 St., New York, N. Y. (For statis- 
tical data on rayon and synthetics.) 

Southern Hosiery Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1213 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte 2, 
N. C. 

Underwear Institute, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. ‘ 

National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 

National Knitted Outerwear Association, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Do not fail to check the names of textile 
plants and their officials. Two reliable 
sources are “Davison’s Textile Blue Book,” 
Davison Publishing Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
and “Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile 
Mills,’ Clark Publishing Co., P. O. Box 
1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Markets 


American Dyestuff Reporter, 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. Louis A. Olney, 
Directing Editor. Majority of their issues 
are given over to published accounts of the 
proceedings of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists, and they 
also receive many articles “gratis” because 
of the high technical and scientific stand- 
ing of the publication. When they do re- 
quest an article, remuneration is according 
to the standing of the author and its value 
to them, usually no less than Ic a word. 


Association of Cotton 
80 Federal St., Boston, 





American Wool & Cotton Reporter, 286 
Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. L. J. Miron, 
Assistant Editor. Follow the principles out- 
lined in the article above. This paper wants 
to see any manuscripts having to do with 
textile processes, new methods of operation, 
shortcuts and other processing ideas, Also 
materials handling, dyeing, finishing, mer- 
chandising and the use of brand names in 
textile advertising and promotion. Rates 
run from one cent a word and up on stories 
averaging 2000-3000 words. 


Cotton Digest, Cotton Exchange Bldg., 
Houston 2, Texas. H. D. Griffith, Manag- 
ing Editor. Accept short, factual news- 
features of general interest to members 
of the cotton business or of special interest 
to members of some particular phase of 
the industry, from producing to consuming. 
Short means between 1 and 15 inches. “We 
pay 50c per column inch and $3 per pic- 
ture on publication, payable at the last of 
each month, Our columns are 13 picas wide 
with 8-point type. Typewritten copy usually 
runs between five and six inches of type per 
page of copy. We like our articles slanted 
to show the ever-progressing methods used 
throughout the cotton industry.” 


The Cotton Trade Journal, Cotton Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn. Seton 
Ross, Managing Editor. A weekly news- 
paper, which annually publishes a special 
textile mill edition in magazine form and 
an International Edition, somewhat along 
the format of Fortune. The paper is de- 
voted mainly to news stories, but use occa- 
sional features covering any aspect of the 
trade, from the raw material to the finished 
product. Such articles should be approxi- 
mately 1000 words, illustrated with glossies 
whenever possible. Pay 20c a column inch, 
including space used by art. Best to query 
first. Report in a week, 


Fibre and Fabric, 465 Main St., Cam- 
bridge 42, Mass. J. N. Paradis, Editor. Will 
pay top rates for articles. Length is not as 
important as the practical information that 
is imparted. The information must come 
from the actual experience of production 
executives in the wool manufacturing field 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Tue benevolent Dr. Christian, who 
weekly solves problems for the natives of 
River’s End, also solves problems, in a basic 
financial way, for writers. Maybe you’ve 
heard about the annual script-writing con- 
test held by the Dr. Christian program, in 
which unknown writers may compete on the 
same footing as their more experienced 
brethren. It’s true. As a gal who has never 
sold a word to any other radio program 
and who has sold three Dr. Christian scripts, 
I know. 


The contest, which was started in 1941, 
offers a $2000 first prize. The judges award 
$500 prizes to scripts they feel are good but 
not quite up to that $2000 mark. They 
also buy some for $250 to $350, the former 
price going to scripts which contain good 
plot germs but need considerable doctoring 
before. use. 


You have until midnight, March 2, 1949, 
to get your script postmarked. A release 
must accompany each submission—you can 
submit as often as you like—and they’re 
available along with a copy of the rules, c/o 
Dr. Christian Award, 17 State St., N. Y. 4, 
N. Y. Completed scripts with releases go 
to: Dr. Christian Award for 1949, 50 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. No 
entries are returned. Chesebrough Manu- 
facturing Co. is the sponsor. 


BY BARBARA CORCORAN 


“This is my problem, Dr. Christian!” 


A radio contest that’s 
given a break to many 


previously unknown writers. 


If you’re interested in trying your hand 
at a Christian script, the obvious thing to 
do is to listen to the program for a while. 
It’s broadcast over CBS, Wednesdays, at 
8:30 P.M., EST. Scripts cover a wide range 
—comedy, serious drama, love, adventure, 
mystery, melodrama, fantasy, etc. But 
whichever type they follow, they still stick 
to a fairly simple and _ straightforward 
pattern, 

The action is preferably in River’s End, 
the good doctor’s home bailiwick, although 
he may wander from there during the 
course of the script. The doctor, played by 
Jean Hersholt, is a small town physician, a 
homespun philosopher and a do-gooder. 
His greatest satisfaction is in straightening 
out other people’s lives. His secretary and 
nurse, Judy Price, is always in the script, 
though she need not necessarily take a 
prominent part in the action. Judy is 
cheerful, pretty, competent and ‘under- 
standing. (Sometimes one wishes she would 
give out with a short display of temper, but 
she never does.) 

The plot is always basically this: some- 
one in River’s End gets into some kind of a 
jam, which may be comic, tragic, or just 
plain complicated; Dr. Christian learns of 
the dilemma, because sooner or later every- 
body tells everything to Dr. Christian. For 
the next twenty minutes or so, the doctor 
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works at solving the problem satisfactorily, 
although due to the perversity of human 
nature, especially in radio scripts, this is 
always difficult. Need I add that he always 
succeeds, and that River’s End returns to 
peace and tranquility until next week, same 
time, same station. 

Within this pattern, however, there is 
room for variety and originality. The more 
deft you are in your handling of plot, the 
truer the ring of your dialogue, the sounder 
your characterizations, the better your 
chances of cashing in. Your script is one of 
nine or ten thousand, so it must have some- 
thing to distinguish it from the others. But 
writing a story that has the note of small- 
town authenticity is sometimes easier for a 
so-called amateur than it is for a radio pro- 
fessional who may be grinding them out by 
the dozen every week. 


It is axiomatic with a Christian play, as 
with any fiction, that you should not be 
looking down your nose while you write it. 
At least during the process of creation your 
characters and their situation should seem 
as real and as important to you as if you 
were writing the Great American Novel. 


_ The first thing to do is to get yourself 
real, honest, convincing characters. If 
you’re from a small town yourself, you have 
an advantage to start with because you al- 
ready know people of the type that populate 
the mythical town of River’s End; and, if 
you’re a writer worth your salt, you have 
studied the kinds of problems that occur in 
their lives. The problems don’t have to be 
monumental or melodramatic—in fact, the 
less so the better, because the more the 
listening audience can identify themselves 
with the people in the story they’re listen- 
ing to, the better they like it. 


You can still have leeway in your plots as 
long as your characters have recognizable 
human traits. One of my prize-winning 
scripts was a fantasy, about a young man 
from 1776 who makes an informal visit to 
River’s End to set right a descendant of his 
who is throwing her weight around and 
trying to prevent her daughter’s marriage to 
a perfectly nice boy on the grounds that he 
didn’t come from a sufficiently blue-blooded 
family. 


The jaunty young man from two cen- 
turies back dropped in to remind the dow- 
ager that her own, family background was 
not all sweetness and light. By the time he 
has finished with her, she is perspiring 
profusely and giving her blessing to the im- 
pending marriage. An unbelievable situa- 
tion in a literal sense, but the characters 
and the problems were real and recogniz- 
able. 

The program establishes a fair balance 
between light comedy scripts and more dra- 
matic fare. My first (and to me most ex- 
citing) winner was a piece about an elderly 
woman whose house lay in the path of a 
flood control project. It had been her home 
for many years, and she simply decided not 
to move out when the flood of water was 
released that would pour down over the 
valley. It took the combined efforts of Dr. 
Christian, Judy and a young engineer to get 
her out at the last minute. 


In the brief span of a twenty-five minute 
script such as the Dr. Christian show re- 
quires, time is, of course, of the essence. 
Within the scope of two pages at the most, 
you must set forth your expository material, 
lay your scene, establish your principal 
characters and present the conflict which is 
to be the heart of your story. For example, 
here is the first page of one of my prize- 
winning scripts: 

CHRISTIAN: There we are, Eloise 
-that shot ought to take care 
of your asthma for another 
week. 

ELOISE: Oh, thank you, Dr. 
Christian. You just saved my 
life. You don't know how I 
suffered with my asthma till 
you started giving me those: 
shots. 

JUDY: Here's your coat, Mrs. 
Burpee. 

ELOISE: Thank you, Judy, but 
I'm going to wait for Marilyn. 
She and Ted promised to pick 
me up. 

CHRISTIAN: They're getting 
quite serious, those two. 
Ted's a nice boy. Doing well 
with his airfield. 

ELOISE: Oh, they're just chil- 
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dren. Marilyn is going to 
have a career. 

CHRISTIAN: Still dreaming of 
the theatre, Eloise? 

ELOISE: Yes, Doctor. I want my 
child to have what I missed. 
A brilliant career, her name 
in lights, success, fame. 

JUDY: You were an actress 
before you were married, 
weren't you, Mrs. Burpee? 

ELOISE: Yes, dear. I was on my 
way. (SIGHS) If it hadn't 
been for my asthma and Mr. 
Burpee... (WITH DETERMINATION) 
But I'll get it for my 
Marilyn. 

CHRISTIAN: But does she want 
it, Eloise? 


In the fantasy script, “Such Things Don’t 
Happen,” it’s the color of the dialogue that 
counts almost as much as its function in car- 
rying the plot along. Dr. Christian, who is 
having trouble with a snobbish woman who 
likes to brag about her Revolutionary an- 
cestor, falls asleep in the sun, with his back 
against the ancestor’s tombstone. There is 
a soft music bridge, and suddenly he finds 
himself sitting beside the ancestor, Jonathan 
Jackson. 


JONATHAN: Move over, will you, 
bud? 

CHRISTIAN: (STARTLED) Hmm? 
What? 

JONATHAN: Give a guy a little 
leg room. After all, I was 
here first. 

CHRISTIAN: Of course. I beg 
your pardon. I didn't realize 
there was anyone here. 

JONATHAN: Well, I'm here. 

CHRISTIAN: Of course. I beg 
your pardon. 

JONATHAN: You said that. 

CHRISTIAN: (PAUSE) Do you...er 
eeeare you from River's End? 

JONATHAN: I sure am. (LAUGHS) 





I'm a River's Ender from away 
back. 

CHRISTIAN: Oh, I see. (BAFFLED) 
You see, I'm a doctor here, 
and I know most people... 

JONATHAN: Sure, I know. You're 
Dr. Christian. 

CHRISTIAN: And your name? 

JONATHAN: Jackson. Jonathan 
Jackson. 

CHRISTIAN: Did you say...Jona- 
than Jackson? 

JONATHAN: Yep. 

CHRISTIAN: But that's impos- 
sible. 

JONATHAN: Look, you ain't tell- 
ing me I don't know my own 
name, are you, Doc? 

CHRISTIAN: No, of course not. 
But...did I understand you 
correctly? Did you say Jona- 
than Jackson? 

JONATHAN: Holy smokes, Doc, 
you're a little slow on the 
uptake, aren't you? 

SOUND: CRASH OF THUNDER. 


CHRISTIAN: 
that? 
JONATHAN: Oh, just a clap of 

thunder. 
CHRISTIAN: Thunder? On a day 
like this? 


JONATHAN: Yeah. A chum of mine, 
a feller named Joe. He's in 
charge of the thunder depart- 
ment. When he thinks I'm get- 
ting too fresh, he slams out 
a@ peal of thunder. It burns 
me up sometimes, but I have to 
take it. You see, he's an 
angel so he ranks me. Joe's a 
good feller though. Just a 
mite too proper sometimes. 


(STARTLED) What was 


See, it’s not hard. Dust off your type- 
writer, get out your homespun point of 
view and go after those prizes. Both the 
honor and the cash are pleasant to have. 
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BY HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


Rupio program tie-ins with magazines 
are playing a big part now in Publisher 
Tom Farrell’s magazine group. First, it 
was Tom Breneman’s Magazine, now 
known as Best Years. Then came Happy 
Marriage. And now The Woman has ap- 
pointed Anna Roosevelt as editor and is 
tying in with the mother-daughter radio 
show of Eleanor and Anna Roosevelt. 

Anna Roosevelt—as she prefers to be 
known professionally—has been living in 
Los Angeles, and she will continue to carry 
on her new editorial duties from the West 
Coast. The March issue of The Woman 
will be her first. It will include a new 
feature, “Woman of the Month,” which 
will also be incorporated in the radio pro- 
gram. In the magazine, this may vary as a 
picture or a text feature. 

The editorial office of The Woman will 
continue to operate in New York City, with 
Dorothy M. Johnson now listed as the ex- 
ecutive editor. All manuscripts should be 
addressed to New York. Here, the editors 
do all the first reading and elimination of 


unsuitable material. After that, selected 
material is forwarded to Miss Roosevelt for 
her opinion. Final acceptances and pay- 
ment are made through the New York 
office. 

Two types of material are actively sought. 
Strong lead articles are much desired, and 
the editors suggest that a query first is 
most desirable to help avoid duplication of 
ideas. Queries are best addressed to “The 
Editor.” The staff is a small one, and ma- 
terial gets to the right staff member without 
delay. 

The other pressing need is for one-pagers 
of about 500 words. These may be either 
original material of interest to women, or 
digest material. About half of the con- 
tents of The Woman is composed of digest 
material. Writers are welcome to submit 
tear-sheets for consideration. However, the 
editors are likely to see almost everything 
of interest, as they inspect practically all 
magazines. An eye-catching feature in this 
office is the tier upon tier of open-front 
magazine files, filled with every sort of 
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publication from all corners of the world! 

Payment here varies with the importance 
of the article, its length, etc. It is made on 
acceptance. 

Manuscripts are read with all magazines 
of this group in mind—a procedure which 
makes a writer’s life much easier. 

There are some less important staff 
changes also: Marion Cook is no longer 
acting as picture-feature editor on The 
Woman, but is concentrating her efforts on 
Best Years. Judith Quehl, who was book 
editor, is now feature editor of The 
Woman. (Pronounce her name like that of 
the bird, quail.) 

The Farrell publications also include 
Happy Marriage and Everybody’s Digest. 
The New York office for all of them is at 
420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17. This is 
the Graybar Building, which snuggles up to 
Grand Central Station and is so handy for 
writers and artists living in Westchester 
County and Connecticut. 

Modern Television & Radio proved to 

be too technical sounding for the general 
public; too suggestive of the trade end of 
the business. So, with the third issue, dated 
February, Dell Publishing Company is slap- 
ping a new name on this book and calling 
it Radio Stars G Television. Now the 
newsstands will display it with the fan 
magazines and not with the technical publi- 
cations. With the present overcrowded con- 
ditions, this ought to boost sales, according 
to the publishers. 
. Judith Gardner Field, associate editor, 
tells me that requirements stand about as 
first given out here in the September issue. 
Material must have definite fan-reader ap- 
peal, whether it deals with programs, per- 
sonalities, families of stars or behind-the- 
scene stories. Features run 1800 to 2000 
words. A query is important, since there 
seems to be a great deal of duplication of 
ideas and suggestions. 

Fillers are most welcome. These average 
about 500 words, though some subject- 
matter may warrant a length up to 1000 
words. Behind-the-scenes subjects are es- 
pecially good for these short pieces; per- 
sonalities who, though not important in 
themselves, have interesting positions or 
contacts with stars. 
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New writers are very welcome to submit 
ideas or manuscripts to Radio Stars G Tele. 
vision. Here’s a new market, in a field 
which is just developing, and which must 
develop its own writers. 

Many writers do well with the technical 
side of radio and television. But as yet, few 
seem to get the proper fan angle. Why not 
study the fans, their interests and likes? Get 
to know the people you are writing for. It 
may be just what your sales-record needs. 

Rates are fair, and vary with material. 
This is a Dell magazine, at 261 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N, Y. 16. Alton Kastner, editor. 

The new Sports Illustrated, which Stanley 
Woodward is editing for Dell, should be on 
the stands. Have you seen it? And Dell is 
plotting another slick paper magazine for 
fall presentation. Those empty offices in 
the new building haven’t stayed empty 
long! 

Paul Hunter, by the way, is the new 
advertising manager of Sports Illustrated. 
He was formerly the publisher of Liberty 
Magazine and head of the Hunter Screen 
Unit. 


ROMENADE Magazines, Inc., is the 

new name for the company which puts 
out Promenade. (Formerly, it was Robert 
L. Johnson Magazines, Inc.) This is the 
slick-paper, sophisticated monthly distribu- 
ted to guests of the Waldorf-Astoria, The 
Sherry-Netherland, and various other smart 
hotels. Each hotel has its own edition bear- 
ing its name and carrying pages of news 
about its own guests. 

Promenade buys an occasional short- 
short story of about 1500 words or less, if 
exceptional; also short, top-quality verse. 
Payment depends on the author and the 
position in the magazine. Mrs. Dorothy 
Partridge is the editor. Address: 40 East 
49th Street, N. Y. 17. 

There is another title change on the 
Macfadden monthly known for so long as 
True Love and Romance. Not long ago, 
the word Stories was added. Now a final 
shaking down makes it True Love Stories. 
The new title appears first on the March 
issue. The newsstand price went up to 20 
cents recently, but there has been no change 
in editorial policy. 
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VENABLE 


"Your agent just phoned. It wasn't the Fairmont but the Bartlett 
story they wanted by eight this morning.” 


Lengths average 5000 words for shorts; 
14,000 for the book-length. Payment is at a 
flat rate: $250 for shorts, $500 for the book- 
lengths. Stories must be strong, dramatic 
and realistic. Though usually told from the 
woman’s point of view, about one story per 
issue may be from the man’s angle. 

Hope E. Stuart is editor of True Love 
Stories. Address: 205 East 42nd Street, 
m ¥. 27. 

Survey Graphic, the social workers’ pub- 
lication, is changing its name back to 
Survey, and is merging with Survey Mid- 
monthly. A very specialized market, which 
usually assigns to experts whatever is written 
by those outside its own staff. Paul Kellogg 
is the editor. Address: 112 East 19th 
Street, N. Y. 3. 

Ziff-Davis is adding a new magazine, 
Modern Bride. The New York office re- 


ports that the editorial office is with the 
other magazines in Chicago, at 185 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. The 


magazine is expected to go on sale about 
May 17th. 

Bill Williams, the very able editor of 
True, Fawcett’s monthly for men, died in 
December, we’re sorry to have to report. 
He will be hard to replace, and the com- 
pany is taking its time finding the right 
man for the job. True editorial offices are 
at 67 West 44th Street, N. Y. 18. 

That new magazine project, to be called 
Column, has life in it yet, but publication 
has been delayed till next fall. John D. 
Hess is editor. Offices are at 200 West 
57th Street, N. Y. 19. 

Hillman’s new Sports World came out 
on schedule—a nice looking book of stand- 
ard format, printed in roto. The second 
issue will appear in early March, dated 
May. The editors are waiting for sales 
results before deciding whether to carry 
it on as a bi-monthly or turn it into a 
monthly. 

The best openings here for free-lancers 

















































are humorous anecdotes for Mac Carter’s 
department, “Sports Whirl,’ and those 
double-column shorts in the back of the 
book. These should be on actual personal- 
ities in the world of sports. Write them to 
play up the laughs. Lengths for the two- 
column featurettes are 50 to 100 words; 
payment according to length. Humorous 
anecdotes bring $5 if used. 

Gordon Manning is editor of Sports 
World; address—535 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
17. 

Three fan magazines, consisting mainly 
of pictures, saw the light of day in the 
Martin Goodman line-up, only to be dis- 
carded in favor of sports magazines. The 
titles were Television Life, Radioland and 
Television, and Film Album. Gloria Votsis, 
their editor, is no longer with this com- 
pany. Goodman publications have their 
main office in the Empire State Building, 
350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1. 

The New York Times Building has been 
undergoing repairs and changes, and for 
some months this construction work endan- 
gered life and limb. Finding an editorial 
office was an adventure in itself. But now 
the scaffolding and the piles of building 
materials have been swept away. A hand- 
some new marble and bronze entrance hall 
replaces the old-fashioned passageway. 
Speedy moden elevators take the place of 
the old open-work cages, Offices look bright 
and pleasant, though the rumble of the 
presses reminds one of the proper business 
of the place. 

Every page of The New York Times 
Magazine reminds one that news is its busi- 
ness. No light fiction here. Even the short 
pieces of verse and the puzzles must have 
their tie-ins with the news. Easily 90 per 
cent of the articles are written to order, 
usually by people whose names carry weight 
in the particular field. All “think” pieces, 
as the editors call articles of personal opin- 
ion, are by people whose opinions are news 
in themselves. 

The free-lancer is, however, welcome 
and receives courteous treatment. His best 
opportunity is with light pieces, in lengths 
from 1,800 to 2,000 words. These are not 
so apt to be humorous (acceptable humor 
is so hard to find), but to be about topics 
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which are continuing rather than timely, 
Hence, they can be kept on hand and used 
as needed. Payment on these is on accept- 
ance ; usually about $150. 

The Times Magazine also buys new puz- 
zles and light topical verse in short lengths. 
Lester Markel is the editor. Address: 231 
West 43rd Street, N. Y. 18. 

Commentary is a monthly magazine pub- 
lished by The American Jewish Committee. 
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It suggests Harper’s to some extent, with its 
two-color cover and its general selection 
of contents. One piece of fiction is used 
each month. Poetry of literary quality is 
used, in lengths up to a page. Articles are, 
for the most part, on Jewish affairs through- 
out the world. But this includes many 
phases: political, religious, economic, etc. 

The editors are more interested in get- 
ting an interesting story, a meaty article, 
than in specifying definite lengths. How- 
ever, articles average 4,000 to 6,000 words; 
fiction, 2,500 to 4,000. $150 is the base 
rate for articles. Payment is on acceptance. 
Elliot E. Cohen is the editor of Commen- 
tary. Offices are at 34 West 33rd Street, 
N. Y. 1. Inidvidual copies of the magazine 
are 50 cents, 

This street address is familiar to book 
people, for Appleton-Century-Croft has its 
offices here. Entering from the 33rd Street 
doorway, one comes smack into a huge 
photo-mural of lower Manhattan. A slight 
twist in the narrow hall, and one faces the 
private elevator to Appleton-Century-Croft. 
Beyond are the public elevators. The hall 
leads on through to 32nd Street ; this is the 
Arcade Building. 
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[ YOU call on Rose Wyn, editor of 
Secrets and the four Ace love pulps, 
you will find yourself in the heart of the 
jeweler’s district. But you will be disap- 
pointed, for West 47th is a modest street, 
crowded always, and with narrow side- 
walks. The man ahead of you may have a 
wallet full of diamonds, yet looks like a 
ar. 

Secrets is a busy office, where a small 
staff does a very intensive job of reading, 
editing and proofing. Stories of both court- 
ship and marriage problems are used in 
this monthly confession book. Emotional 
appeal is important for this magazine, as 
well as writing which stresses both drama 
and realism in the characters and the prob- 
lem solution. A study of recent issues will 
always be helpful, as Secrets has a well 
defined editorial policy which changes only 
to reflect public attitudes about human be- 
havior and morals. 

The best lengths for short stories vary, 
running to a top of about 6,000 words. Two 
book-lengths are included in each issue. 
These are usually about 10,000 words each. 
The base rate is 3 cents a word, and up. 

Verse in short lengths is used; payment 
50 cents a line, on acceptance. There is 
a considerable market for articles on mar- 
riage, courtship, personality and other 
problems of interest to young women. 
These may be features of about 1,000 
words, or box fillers of 300 to 500 words. 
Articles for Secrets also rate 3 cents and 
up. Reports.and payment here are fast. 

Love Fiction Magazine, Variety, Com- 
plete, and Ten-Story Love, all bi-month- 
lies, are wide open for both fiction and 
articles. Payment is 2 cents a word and 
up for articles; 114 cents and up for stories. 
These all belong to the Ace Magazine 
Group, at 23 West 47th Street, N. Y. 19. 

Today's Woman is devoted to entertain- 
ment and service, with the two sections 
equally important-in their appeal to read- 
ers. About 90 per cent of these readers are 
young, married women; half of them have 
small children. And these are the people, 
to whom this particular Fawcett magazine 
appeals. Material suited to the teen-ager, 
the career girl or the older woman does 
not belong here. 





No tabus except those of good taste need 
hamper the fiction writer who wants to 
submit to this market. Almost any modern 
situation may form the basis of a story. 
Frankness and realism are welcomed. The 
off-trail situation, the unusual ending may 
find acceptance here, but there should be 
a real story, and it should be entertaining. 
Experimental writing does not answer this 
purpose in most instancese 

Short stories may be anywhere from 
3,000 to 7,000 words. The complete novel 
runs up to 20,000 words; and on this a 
query is best. Address the fiction editor, 
Eleanor Stierhem. 

Non-fiction features include such sub- 
jects as the young married woman’s health, 
financial, and emotional problems. Lengths 
for these are about 3,000 words. The spe- 
cial features, “Today's Woman Investi- 
gates,” are open to similar repertorial 
pieces. But please query the feature editor, 
Harold Baron. Short feature of 500 words, 
and up to 800, are open to the free-lance 
writer, though material on food, fashion, 
beauty, and decorating is handled chiefly 
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by staff members. 

Payment on all material for Today's 
Woman is good, and is made on accept- 
ance. Geraldine Rhoads is editor. Address : 
67 West 44th Street, N. Y. 18. 

There is one constructive feature about 
the rejection slip which Mechanix TIllus- 
trated sends out to disappointed contribut- 
ors. On the back of that very polite little 
piece of paper is a detailed report on what 
the magazine can use. If it does not make 
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amends for turning down that last manu- 
script, at least it sets a writer thinking 
about what he might do next. And with 
an eye to encouraging him in the depart- 
ments which buy the most material, it lists 
the Craft and Hobby Articles and the 
Handikinks Short-Cuts first. 

A regular monthly feature is the money- 
making idea; 1,500-word article, with pic- 
tures, about some person (preferably a man 
—or a man with his wife—since the appeal 
is to male readers) who has hit upon some 
novel or unusual way of making a living or 
runs some unusual sort of service. 

Other general features now veer into the 
field of personal adventures, explorations, 
inventions, as well as following the usual 
lines of science and mechanics. Payment 
for features runs as high as $300, with 
lengths averaging about 1,500 words. Noth- 
ing should be too technical. Be sure of 
your illustrations, as these are an important 
factor in all acceptances for this market. 
You should query the editor on these longer 
articles; an outline of about 100 words is 
helpful. 

Astronomy is a field in which interest is 
growing throughout the country. “This 
Month’s Prize Gadget” is a regular fea- 
ture concerning an inventor’s work—some- 
thing new, though it need not be commer- 
cial. 

Queries about ideas for the Crafts and 
Hobbies section should be addressed to 
Larry Ejisenger, editor of that section. 
Queries about feature articles should go to 
Gilbert Paust, feature editor. Payment is 
always on acceptance. 

Mechanix Illustrated is located at 67 
West 44th Street, N. Y. 18. William L. 
Parker is its editor. 

Exact lengths for fiction are of little im- 
portance to Bryna Ivens as she reads for 
Seventeen. Her problem is to find stories 
which these younger young-women readers 
will like. They resent being written down 
to, or being addressed as slightly older 
juveniles. 

Technique, style, character development 
may all be the sort which a woman’s maga- 
zine might use. But the scope of thinking 
about life and the problems on which stories 
are based must come within the possible 
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experiences of these girls, who are in the 
growing-up stage. 

Good short-shorts go very well in this 
market. Lengths may be 1,000 to 1,200 
words approximately. Another easy-to 
manage length is 3,000 to 3,500 words, But 
any length, even a serial, will receive care- 
ful consideration if it is very good. Pay. 
ment is increasingly good here, and is on 
acceptance. Many writers have seen their 
first published short stories in these pages. 
There is no market for articles or for 
poetry. 

Helen Valentine is editor-in-chief of 
Seventeen ; Byrna Ivens is managing editor. 
Offices are at 11 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 
17. 

True Romance, of the Macfadden group 
of confession books, is mostly a market for 
shorts around 6,000 words and for novelets 
of 10,000 or 11,000 words. Serials are not 
being sought now. Editorial policy has 
changed little over the past months, so a 
study of recent issues should be really help- 
ful to a would-be contributor. Payment 
is on acceptance at flat rates; $300 for 
short stories, $500 for novelets. 

For the writer who is feeling her way in- 
to writing for the confession books, the de- 
partments offer an encouraging “in.” True 
Romance has two such departments. “The 
Happiest Moment of My Life” pays $25, 
$15, $10, and $5 each month for the best 
and most interesting contributions, told in 
500 words or less. Twenty-five dollars is 
paid for each suitable story, in 600 words 
or less, on the subject, “How Will He 
Propose?” 

Hilda Wright edits this one; address is 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


FrizELp AND STREAM is one of the 
leaders in the men’s outdoor field. The 
editor has adopted the policy of planning 
issues far ahead and buying for particular- 
ized needs. Hence, there will be little in- 
ventory of a general nature on hand, and 
a much more open market for real needs. 
Hunting and fishing are the two main 
lines of subject matter. Anything else must 
tie in with one or the other of these themes 
in some definite way, if it is to be con- 
sidered by the editorial staff. And every- 
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thing must be factually accurate. Very 


rarely is a piece of fiction used, and only 
if it is based on fact and is written in a 
most convincing way. 

How-to-do articles may be of the didactic 
type illustrated with diagrams, or they may 
follow an anecdotal style of presentation. 
Lengths usually vary between 2,500 and 
3,000 words on these. Fillers are good at 
500 words. 

A good picture story is a continuing need. 
These are most difficult to find, according 
to the editor, as photographs must be of a 
high quality technically as well as present- 
ing a really interesting story. The market 
is open to cartoons, but these must be done 
from the sportsman’s point of view. 

Payment is tops in the field, and is made 
on acceptance. Hugh Grey is editor of this 
monthly. Field and Stream is a Warner 
publication, with editorial offices at 515 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22. 

Reader’s Digest is pushing its foreign edi- 
tions in a big way. With the April, 1949, 
issue, it will raise its circulation guarantee 
on the Japanese edition from 300,000 to 
800,000 copies per month. 


An out-of-town note: The Atlantic 
Monthly has put its awards for “Atlantic 
First” stories on an annual basis. But the 
contest will continue through 1949. The 











words “Atlantic First” should appear on 
the first page of each manuscript submitted 
for consideration for this prize. Lengths 
may be anything from 2,000 to 20,000 
words. Prize-winning stories are paid for 
at the Atlantic’s top fee, with special prizes 
at the end of the period. 

Book clubs have reached out into many 
fields by now, but none is more exotic than 
this latest: the Autographed First Editions 
Club, inaugurated by Meyer Schattner, 
formerly with the Limited Editions Club. 

The second issue of that magazine for - 
established article writers, Feature, has just 
appeared. This is put out by Central Fea- 
ture News, Inc., and assembles data about 
new developments, new products of re- 
search, etc., and the companies from whom 
the data is available. Writers may obtain 
copies of this for the asking, but should ac- 
company their requests with specific infor- 
mation as to their recent sales of articles. 

Address requests to Feature, Times 
Square Building, New York 18. Robert 
Altshuler is managing editor. 

Fifty or more sources are included in 
the new issue, all entirely new. These sour- 
ces of information may be used for the facts. 
But to sell, the writer must figure out his 
own unique angle of interest. Copies go 
out to editors, who may also use the sug- 
gestions. 





























$3,000.00 


Short-short story contest 





OU are cordially invited to enter 

the Writer’s Digest short-short story 
contest which opens February Ist and 
closes April 25th, 1949. Scripts may be 
any length up to 1,500 words, but not 
over that length. There are no tabus as 
to subject matter, characters, or themes. 


This is the 15th annual contest spon- 
sored by the editors of Writer’s Digest. 
Among the 2,000 previous winners 
are many free-lance writers who got 
their very first “break” this way. The 
contest is open to all writers. 


Three. impartial judges will read each 
story entered in the contest, and their 
decision is final. 


The Editors of Writer’s Digest, in addi- 
tion to awarding $3,000 in prizes, will, 
if requested by the winning authors at 
the time they are advised of their prize, 
undertake to sell the scripts they con- 
sider marketable. No commission or 


200 PRIZES — CONTEST NOW OPEN 


FIRST PRIZE 1949 CONTEST IS $500 


marketing expense is charged, and we 
usually sell 30 per cent of the winning 
scripts. 


As a prize winner, however, you are 
under no obligation to us, and may dis- 
pose of your story in any way you wish. 


Send in your very best short-short, or 
write one now. There is a constant 
need for this word length in editorial 
baskets. 


Here are a few points that may help you 
write your story: (1) If possible, face 
your main character with a real prob- 
lem; (2) see that his desire to solve that 
problem, rather than run away from 
it, stems from strong, good reasons; (3) 
if he solves the problem, be positive his 
method is credible, not something put 
too easily into his hand by Fate; (4) if 
he fails to solve the problem, you may 
still have a good story provided a 
philosophy or theme is implicit, and 
your character’s failure to solve his 
problem is essential to the story. 
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Ist Prize 


$500.00 Cash 


2nd Prize 
Two Weeks in Paradise 


How would you like to live on an 
island for two weeks in peaceful, un- 

rest ; all expenses paid? Semi- 
tropical climate, good food, 
swimming, lagoon and deep sea fish- 
ing, and a motor boat coming by once 
a day. Cool breezes and the loveliest 
_ and sea shells you ever saw. 
lo mei \ 


3rd to 14th Prize 


A brand new Smith-Corona portable; 
ipper model. Stan 

floating shift, back spacer, shift for 2 

color ribbon, and 10 other modern 

199 features. Retail price $80.00. 

Complete with carrying case. 


15th Prize 


A John Frederics hat. The kind you 
wear to a fancy outing and put on 
the mantel at night, because it’s too 
beautiful to place in a hat box. If it’s 
aman who wins this, we’ll drop him 
down to the 16th prize and duplicate 
that for him. 


16th Prize 


Four cents a word for each and every 
word in your story. 


17th to 25th Prize 


All the manuscript paper, envolopes, 
carbon’ paper, and second sheets, that 


1, All short-short stories must be original, and no more 
n 1,500 words in length. Stories may 
Please enclose a stamped, addressed 


hand-written. 
envelope for return. 


2. Entrants must enclose with their sto: 
(new, renewal, or extension) to WRI 


$. A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the 
subscriber to enter one story in this contest. 
dollar one year subscription entitles the subscriber to 
No more than 2 
stories may be entered by any one writer. 


enter two stories in this ; contest. 





3 a subscription 
E 


you, as an author, require during a 
period of one year. We will also sup- 
ply as you require it, all the tage 
necessary to mail up to one 5, word 
story a week, for 52 weeks, including 
both outgoing and return tage. 
Since most authors mail less than one 
5,000-word story a week, this prize 
actually amounts to all the paper 
and postage an author normally re- 
quires in one year. We will also pa 

express charges (going and coming 

on three novel submissions. 


26th to 30th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in your prize winning story. 


31st to 40th Prize 


**The Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own.” (Retail Limit $50. or 
years there are many ks that you 
may have wanted to complete your 
library; or haps there is a rare 
binding, or first edition you craved. 
Winners of 31st to prizes will 
receive ‘‘The Books You Have Always 
Wanted To Own”. . . retail limit 
$50. The editors of the Digest will 
help select your prize winning library 
for you, if invited. 


41st to 50th Prize 


The Columbia University Encyclope- 
dia. A scholarly, useful one-volume 
ws, of 1949 pages. A fine reference 
tool. 


51st and 52nd Prize 


The best in either British or Amer- 
ican woolens for a man’s or woman’s 
suit. Your choice of the loom from 
Biltmore Industries of Ashville, N. C., 
5d Hunt and Winterbottom of Lon- 
on. 


ed or 


R’S DIGEST acknowledged 


o 


A two 





6. The contest 


. Contest closes Midnight, April 25th, 
experienced professional editors are judges, and each 
script will be read by each of the ious 


200 Prizes for 1,500 word stories 


53rd to 55th Prize 
word of your story. 


56th to 70th Prize 


A writer’s deluxe kit ~~ 
d for this contest o! 
nd paper, second sheets, 
clips, erasers, file folders, etc. 
plentiful amounts and of the highest 
quality. 


forever. 


71st to 80th Prize 


requirements of 2,500 editors. Each 


either by him or by his assistant. 

Bist to 99th Prize 
A writer’s text of your own choice. 
Retail limit $5.00 value. 


100th Prize 


A detailed and exclusive criticism of 
one manuscript you have written of 
5,000 words or less from one of the 


publisher. 


which your story is slanted; i.e. gen- 
eral, pulp, slick, outdoors, etc. 


100th to 200th Prize 


A Certificate of Merit recording the 
place your story won in the Contest. 





HERE ARE THE RULES 


4. All stories, and all rights to same, remain the ex- 
clusive property of the individual writer. 
of the winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. 
All scripts will be returned within 60 m5 after com- 
pletion of the contest. 


Mss. are return 


1949. Three 
judges. 


is now open. Send stories now. 





USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 





The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Sir: 


I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. 


0 Enclosed is my 
© Enclosed is my 


(Check which) 


one year $2.00 subscription. 
six months’ $1.00 subscription. 


My contest story is enclosed herewith [J]. I am sending it under separate cover [). 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new [];my subscription has expired; please renew it (1); I am 


already a subscriber so extend my subscription [). 








One cent a word for each and every 


fine white 


Enough for a productive 
writer for six months; a lazy writer 


One copy of the revised edition of 
“The Writer’s Market” printed Feb- 
ruary Ist, 1949. Contains 421 pages, 
size 6% x 10%. Includes the editorial 


editorial statement approved by each 
editor before publication and written 


Select any one you like regardless of 


three ablest editors in the field in 


The names 


but are not 





Paes, in its 29th year, can look back 
on 1948 as another eventful year along kilo- 
watt lane. The networks made continued 
progress and new innovations in program- 
ming. 

CBS, at 21, increased its total wattage 
output, making it the most powerful net- 
work—with KFRE, Fresno, Calif., as its 
24th 50,000-watt affiliate. It had the larg- 
est creative program operation of any net- 
work, by its’ CBS-built “package” pro- 
grams. 1948 additions include: “My Fa- 
vorite Husband,” with Lucille Ball, “Our 
Miss Brooks,” with Eve Arden, “Life with 
Luigi,” and Goodman Ace’s typewriter 
product, “Mr. Ace and Jane.” It added 
new drama programs: “Ford Theatre,” 
“Electric Theatre,” .with Helen Hayes, 
“Hallmark” Playhouse,” “Philip Morris 
Playhouse,” and “Family Hour of Stars”— 
all using free-lance material. It acquired 
all rights to Jack Benny and “Amos ‘n’ 
Andy,” by outright purchase, the first of 
such radio negotiations. It rocketed frog- 
voiced Arthur Godfrey, called “Mr. CBS,” 
into a million dollar national figure. He is 
on the radio-TV air daily, nightly, and al- 
ways. ' 

In 1948, NBC broadcast 7,648 hours of 
network programming, a new high. 51% 
was sponsored by national advertisers (NBC 
has four times as many advertisers as all 
other networks combined!) . Niles Trammell, 
NBC Pres., devised a new improved Stand- 
ards of Practice—programming guide for 
radio-TV broadcasters, and TV’s first offi- 
cial leash. Its loss of Jack Benny and “Amos 
‘n’ Andy” to CBS prompted NBC to launch 
a new campaign to bring new performers, 
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BY HELEN ROWLAND 


programs and writing talent to radio. Ken 
R. Dyke, NBC-N.Y. Vice Pres. in charge 
of programs, says: “In 1949 NBC will de- 
velop new programs of all types — comedy, 
music, drama, documentary — and is open 
to new ideas and new talent.” NBC just 
signed a new comedy team, Dean Martin 
and Jerry Lewis, to an exclusive radio-TV 
contract. It made three summer replace- 
ment programs into NBC “steadies”: “Ra- 
dio City Playhouse,” “Jane Pickens Show” 
and “Who Said That?” It inaugurated a 
College-By-Radio Plan; U.S. universities 
use NBC network and local programs for 
home study courses. “NBC University The- 
atre” is part of the required listening. 

1948 was also the year when: Radio 
Writers’ Guild set up a new status— 
associate membership — open to all writers 
interested in radio writing, who can join 
for $8 yearly at their three headquarters in 
New York, Chicago and Hollywood. RWG 
is still working for a Minimum Basic Agree- 
ment with ad agencies and producers, simi- 
lar to that signed with the networks in 
1947, National Association of Broadcasters’ 
Standards of Practice went into effect on an 
enforced basis, but poor taste is still appar- 
ent on some programs. The FCC probed 
the legality of giveaway programs with 
giant monetary jackpots under the Federal 
Lottery laws. NBC and MBS banned all 
phone call giveaways as of Jan. 1, 1949. 
Radio programs were televised simultane- 
ously on a steady basis — such programs as 
“We, the People” and “Town Meeting of 
the Air” are now seen by TV viewers at the 
same time they are heard by radio listeners. 
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TV VIEWS: On Jan. 11, 1949, the East 
and Midwest television networks were 
linked by A.T. & T.’s Bell System coaxial 
cable. Eastern network cities involved are: 
New York, Schenectady, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Baltimore and Rich- 
mond. They joined with these Midwest 
cities: Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, Toledo, Detroit and 
Cleveland. This TV network means an 

inter-exchange of programs, as on radio 

networks. Programs originating in Chicago 
are now seen in N, Y. and vice versa. TV 
programs now go to the 40 million people 
in these metropolitan areas, and TV will 
eventually serve 95% of the U.S. popula- 
tion, as radio does today. At the inaugural 
ceremonies of this historic linking, Frank 
Stanton, CBS Pres., said: “This great cable 
can only be as good as the pictures it car- 
ries. There is no substitute for good pro- 
ming.” 

In 1948 the NBC-TV network grew from 
four stations at the year’s opening to 25 at 
the year’s end. The CBS-TV network grew 
from one station to 24. There are now 50 
TV stations on the air in 30 cities. WABD- 
Du Mont in N. Y. was the first station to 
inaugurate full-scale daytime TV for the 
woman in the home. TV revived vaude- 
ville and coined the term “vaudeo.” Mari- 
onettes came to TV in a big way with Bob 
Smith’s “Howdy Doody” the puppet pion- 
eer No. 1. Newspaper columnists Ed Sulli- 
van and Danton Walker became TV M.C.’s. 
Watch for RCA’s new 16-inch-screen $500 
TV sets out this month, which will join the 
standard 10-inch screens, and afford a 
broader canvas for a writer’s play. There 
are now over a million TV sets in use ; and 
130,000 are being produced monthly. 

* * * 
BIOW COMPANY, INC., 6111 Sunset 

Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 

PHILIP MORRIS PLAYHOUSE, CBS, 
Fridays, 10:00-10:30 p.m., EST. 

This mystery thriller drama series fea- 
tures Broadway and Hollywood actors and 
actresses in diverse original dramas and 
adaptations of short stories and screen hits. 

William Spier, Producer-Director, con- 
siders top-calibre mystery scripts, with the 
story emphasis on mystery, adventure and 
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C. V. PARKINSON 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Authors’ Representation 


© Full representation services for es- 
tablished and beginning writers. 


© Fiction, non-fiction, and foreign 
language markets. 


© Immediate readings, quick reports, 
and effective placement. 


Full information on request 


BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 
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Highest Paid Professions 








R RADIO | 


The highest paid industry in America 
Thousands of new stations, AM and FM, need 
your material and program ideas. 

Freelance programs pay up to $2000 for a’ single 
play. Our market reports give full information 
on these shows. 

TRAINING DOES PAY 


E. Packard: Now writes for Jimmy Durante. 

H. Ohleyer: Now radio director on General Mills 
account, 

G. deMille: Earned $11,813 writing freelance in 
his spare time since enrolling with us. 

M. Shapiro: Now station manager in Odessa, 

Texas. * 

G. Gourley: Sold first play for $100 while still a 
student. — 

“Turn YOUR Spare Time Into Air Time” 
For particulars on how you can become a 
ewe radio playwright by studying at 

ome 








WRITE TODAY TO 


Studio K 1233 No. Vine St. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
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For More Writers! 


We have made and will make the 
first sale for new writers. i 
be the next oneP Your story, article, 
novel can be profitably placed in one 
of our many markets in the world’s 
largest publishing center. 

If you are satisfied to work till you 
make the first sale, we shall work 
with you. Our expert, friendly help 
will show you the way. No, you 
aren’t going to click, if you write the 
first manuscript and treat it like a 
sweepstake ticket. 
persist, plug and sweat, you are going 
to feel the thrill of that first sale and 
check like many others who have 
come to us. 

Our commission is 10%. 
to read, sell or criticize is $1 per 1,000 
words, up to 5,000 words — and it’s 
50c per 1,000 thereafter. For a 5,000 
word manuscript it’s $5. For a manu- 
script, 3,000 words or less, it’s $3, our 
minimum fee. Each script should be 
accompanied with return postage. 
Our need is urgent. 
Editors want first novels with new 
and refreshing ideas. Our first read- 
ing and letter of appraisal to you will 
be given on your novel for $4. It 
doesn’t matter, 
second, or third novel, we have the 
markets and will sell it on a 10% 
commission basis, if it has any sales 
value. Be sure to pay the Express 
Charges on your shipment. 
ship by mail, be sure it’s First Class. 

Short stories with any plot or 
theme, and articles on economic, 
social and political problems are 





$4 for novels. 


wanted. 


To make the sale, may we advise that you 
send your manuscripts now—and the more you 
send, the better we can work with you. After 
making two sales for you, we drop the fee and 
sell on a straight commission basis. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Tetae Bidg. 
NEW YORK 7, N. 








If it’s in you to 








psychological thrill. Story should have a 
well-clarified beginning, middle and end, 
and strive for an emotional impact while 
driving to a smashing ending, which usually 
bears a plausibly executed “twist.” Script 
should time about 25 minutes — 24 pages 
in script format. 

Payment — best radio rates. Send for re- 
lease first. Return it signed with script, En- 
close self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
Philip Morris & Co. Ltd., tobacco and 
cigarette manufacturers, is sponsor. Mr. 
Spier, a former CBS network script chief, 
also produces CBS’ “Adventures of Sam 
Spade” and piloted “Suspense” to fame. 

* * * 

RONALD DAWSON ASSOCIATES, 
Radio and Television Productions, 545 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

This active radio and television package 
production organization has grown to bea 
flourishing cross-country service, furnishing 
500 U.S. radio stations, 50 top Little The- 
atres and colleges, advertising agencies and 
Canadian networks with quality radio 
scripts from its “Lend Lease Library,” writ- 
ten by Radio Writers’ Guild members. RDA 
recently branched into television. 

Ronald Dawson desires good original 
scripts for television, of all story types, with 
strong visual appeal. Story must be pro- 
fessional in writing and presentation and 
easy to produce, with simple sets and cos 
tumes and few characters. It may be in 
TV script or straight play form, of 15 or 
30-minute lengths (one-act and one-set) 
or hour length (two-act, two-set maxi 
mum). Adaptations are also used, if writer 
clears rights. 

Besides leasing unproduced TV scripts 
for first-right markets, he is also greatly in- 
terested in scripts already produced on TV, 
which he leases to second-right TV markets. 
Payment — by arrangement for first rights. 
For second rights, he split 50-50 with writer 
on pay-received. Enclose self-addressed, 
stamped envelope with scripts. 

Mr. Dawson and Car] Beier, his associate, 
were top CBS radio producer-directors for 
years. Mr. Dawson teaches production and 
direction at N.Y.’s Feagin School of Drama 
and Radio. Mr. Beier is Supervisor of 
American Theatre Wing’s television train- 
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ing program for ex-GI’s and non-vets, con- 
ducted also in New York. 


* * * 


BARNARD L. SACKETT TELEVISION 
PRODUCTIONS, 904 Bankers Securi- 
ties Bldg., Walnut and Juniper Streets, 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 

This television production agency custom- 
builds live and film programs for TV sta- 
tions and ad agencies. Wick Adames, Pro- 
gram Coordinator, desires scripts of varied 
story types — comedy, drama, melodrama, 
mystery, etc.—15 or 30 minutes. Mr. 
Adames also considers half-hour “Video 
Vignettes,” based on historical and_bio- 
graphical material of any known figure 
of any accomplishment, nationality or 
period — accenting a dramatic or conilict- 
ing episode in his or her life. He also uses 
special material for personalities, such as a 
10-minute sketch for a comedian — but 
query first on these. Write material in TV 
script form only; do not stress camera cues, 
but give stage directions for actors, and list 
characters and “props” needed. 

Original TV series—drama, melodrama, 
suspense, comedy, musical, day serials — 
are also considered. Submit outline for a 
series of 13; include two samp!e scripts and 
list of casts and sets needed. 

Payment—by arrangement. Send for re- 
lease first. Return it signed with material. 
Enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
The Sackett agency also functions as TV 
consultants. Due to queries from writers 
for literary criticism and marketing advice 
om their TV scripts, they may set up an 
advisory service — which would be a good 
aid to writers. 





* * * 


ASSOCIATED TELEVISION PRODUC- 
TIONS, 204 Pennsylvania Bldg., 15th 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 2, 
Penna. 2 
This television production firm furnishes 

TV stations and other outlets for TV ma- 

terial with specially created programs. Joel 

Charles desires scripts of varied story types 

—straight dramas and comedy dramas pre- 

ferred — with one to two sets and no more 

than five characters. Material must be in 

TV script form, to time 23 minutes, and 


SHORTHAND 





Write 120 words per 
minute. Easy for adults. 


AT HOME 


Famous Speedwriting sys- 
tem. No Signs; no symbols; 
no machines. Uses ABC’s. 
Age is no obstacle. Fast prep- 
aration for a position and a 
sound future. Nationally used 
in leading offices and Civil 
Service; also by executives, 
writers, speakers, lawyers, sci- 
entists, students at college. 
Over 100,000 taught by mail. ; 
The very low cost will sur- of 


“ r e Now 
prise you. Also typing. 26th of the Banquet Dept. in 
year. 


Write for FREE Booklet to 





Secures 
After Completing Speed- 
writing Course 


evenings, although less than 


ucille 
Claremont Ave., 


Dept. 6702-9 55 W. 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."* 
Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ ond 
“My Formula for Fiction"’ 


5703 Broadway, Room 4, Cleveland 4, Ohic 
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Fine Position 


“I completed my Speedwrit- 











You's 
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2 
MAYBE!!! 


Incidentally, the question mark stands for 


TALENT. 

You see, talent doesn’t always know what to 
do with itself . . . that’s where the MAYBE 
comes in but, unhappily, today’s cost of living 
doesn’t leave an ambitious writer time for... 


MAYBE I’ve got it..... MAYBE | haven't 
MAYBE it will sell..... MAYBE it won't 


Guidance is my business—as many happy 
authors have learned through years of editing 
and agenting . . . and too, those same authors 
have learned that you can’t be writer and 
critic and salesman. 
You stick to the writing and leave the rest to 
me. If you think that MAYBE you've got the 
talent demanded by today’s writing market 
. why not stop thinking and start. knowing. 


Seriously, I can tell you—Why not let me!!! 


Rates: For professionals with sufficient sales 
record—Straight 10% commission. 
For newer writers my rates are $1.00 
per thousand words or fraction thereof 
to 10,000 words. Minimum $3.00 per 
script. 
Special rates for longer novelettes and 
booklengths. 

My new Radio, Television and Play Depart- 

ment is under the supervision of Charles Wallis 

—well known to the worlds of Broadway and 

Radio City. Rates for all three mediums on 

request. 


GENE BOLLES 


Literary Agency 
545 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


INTERVIEWS ON APPOINTMENT ONLY 











bear high professionalism in writing ang 

presentation. The theme should have th 

utmost visual appeal. Taboos: Costu, 
dramas, unless the setting is simple and cp. 
tumes easily obtainable. Adaptations, 

Mr. Charles is working on the develop. 
ment of a group of express writing and per. 
forming talent for TV. 

Payment — up to $100, paid on produc. 
tion. Send for release first. Return it signed 
with script. Enclose self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. 

* * * 

SOUTHERN TELEVISION PRODUC. 
TIONS, Television Center, 307 South 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Ky. 

This independent package production or 
ganization furnishes Southern TV station 
with programs. B. G, Stern, Producer-Dj. 
rector, desires scripts of varied story types— 
drama, comedy, mystery—15 to 60 minuts 
in length ; also, children’s program material. 
It is preferable, but not essential, that m- 
terial be in TV script form, and that the 
basic idea be easily adaptable to TV pm 
duction. Reports are prompt. 

Mr. Stern says: “With the recent oper 
ing of WAVE-TV, Louisville, and with 
WHAS.-TV to go on the air early in 1944, 
we anticipate a growing sponsor interest in 
TV and an increasing demand for program 
material.” No release is needed. Enclose 
with material a self-addressed, stamped et 
velope. 

* * * 

WRGB, General Electric Company, 60 
Washington Avenue, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 
This station, oldest U.S. TV station, ha 

telecast experimentally 22 years. Ted Beebe, 

Supervisor of Scripts, desires good dramatit 

scripts of varied story types — with a min- 

mum number of casts and sets, good dia 
logue, convincing plots and action whic 

cameras can readily follow. Material i 

preferred in TV script form—15 or 3+ 

minute length. Good ideas, accompanied 
by sample scripts, are also considered, such 
as new audience participation, document 
ary or special subject programs with spot 
sor appeal. 

Payment — $1 per minute of air time, 
for one-performance right. Send for tf 
lease first. Return it signed and notarized 
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“ayith script. Enclose self-addressed, stamped 


envelope. 


WNBK, National Broadcasting Company, 
Inc., 815 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 

This is NBC’s key TV station in this 
city. R. J. Spencer, Program Director, con- 
siders scripts of varied story types — drama, 
melodrama, comedy, mystery —15 or 30 
minutes in length. Material should be in 
TV script form and created and built ex- 
pressly for TV. Ideas for new program 
sries, accompanied by sample scripts, are 
also considered. Send for release first. Re- 
turn it signed with material. Enclose self- 


addressed, stamped envelope. 
* * * 


* * 


WBAP-TV, The Star-Telegram Station, 

Fort Worth 2, Texas. 

Seymour C, Andrews, Program Director, 
desires stories running on a series basis only, 
around which they can package a program 
format. Material should preferably be com- 
edy or mystery dramas — the most popular 
program type in this area — to run serially 


in 10, 20 or 30-minute segments. If he de- 
sires, writer may submit story in rough 
form, giving story plot and a few pages of 
typical dialogue in script form, to indicate 
the quality of the final product. Taboos: 
No one-shot scripts at present. 

Payment scale is not set up as yet, but 
will conform to good TV rates. When story 
is bought, all rights to it become the posses- 
sion of Carter Publications, Inc., owners of 
the station. No release is needed. Enclose 
with material a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. 

* * * 
RADIO-TV RANDOMS 

Dorothy Dix, confidante to the lovelorn, 
has her own ABC program, Mon. to Fri., 
1:45 p.m., an air edition of her newspaper 
column, which she began writing in 1896. 
Now 78, she has 60 million world-wide 
readers . . . Gabriel Heatter, who won ra- 
dio fame by his 53-minute extemporaneous 
talk on the Lindbergh case while covering 
Hauptmann’s execution, signed a 5-year 
contract with MBS for his exclusive radio- 
TV services. 





DO YOU WANT... 


© To get into radio? 


© To supplement your income? 


RADIO WRITING 


IS FASCINATING and PROFITABLE! 


e To perfect your radio style? 


© To use radio in your business? 





PATTI PAYNE STONE 
N.A.O.B. Graduate 
Writing Advertising Copy—KBIX 
Oklahoma 





The NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF BROADCASTING 


3338 SIXTEENTH ST., N. W., WASHINGTON 10, D. C. 


We are unable to fill the present demand for 
women writers. 


We have helped many hundreds of men and 
women find their niche in radio....We can 
help you. 








Please send information regarding your course: 


Correspondence ( ) Resident ({ ) 
PNY hin cc dntnecvosunxesnts ees eueniives as cavephanenceirn 
WIPED CHINE sic igavevicsc dan. t<atecebebsesuesessajaneRene 
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THE SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 


Begins Evening Classes in New York City 
on March 7 
The only school conducted by a major literary agency, 
it features agency staff editors as instructors, and such 
notables as John Dickson Carr, Fletcher Pratt, Joseph 
Hotchkiss of Redbook, Eleazar Lipsky (who wrote 
Kiss of Death,) Viola Brothers Shore, etc., as guest 
instructors. 
The school avoids theory, concentrates on the most 
direct, intelligent path to slick fiction sales based on 
the agency’s daily dealings with editors and the thou- 
sands of manuscripts it sells yearly. 
Limited enrollment starts at once. Write, visit or 
hone {Plaza 7-8795) for applications or further 
information. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


1650 Broadway e New York 19, N. ¥. 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Gosk quatkty ret wit guiamed Saye. Writers have bought 


25 9x12 and 25 oni2% ecccsecececececes $1.25 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. IL... ccecececcsceee 1.25 
32 6x9 and 32 6%4x9 i Cevocccccescscoscoe 1.25 
oo4 postage for 3 ibs. on each of first two groups and for 


nee on third group. 500 3 line name =e address stickers 
a inted blue—50c. Add 5c exchange to ch 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-WD, Sareneiie, Miss. 
Writers’ Supplies Since °35 








Let a typist with 12 years’ experience in typing. 
editing and Faget wo sa type your manuscripts. 
Correcti . spelling and punctuation. 
wena euieel before returning. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 
Mailed Flat. Sixty cents per thousand words. 
RUTH S. GARRISON 
808 Ohio Street Walkerton, Indiana 














SALES OF MAGAZINE 
MATERIAL AND 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


You can keep writing while we keep your 
work MOVING. Haphazard marketing is 
eliminated by our persistent promotion 
of all angles. 

OUR constructive advice saves YOUR 
time and-money. Our experience will in- 
crease your chances and fill that void 
between author and editor, giving you a 
sympathetic medium for discussion of 
your problems. 


Careful consideration given to all requests for 
information. 


Typing service if desired. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N.Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold—I can sell it.” 

















QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Syndicate Your Own 
Sir: 

For some time, I’ve been planning tp 
undertake a column in the small tow 
weeklies of this state, and I’ve been look 
ing around for information as to how to 
proceed. How do I go about getting papen 
to subscribe, what can I charge them? 
there any reference material available on 
this subject? 

James LARKIN PEARSON, 
Guilford College, N. C. 


¢ In April, 1947, WD ran an article by Jad 
Holt titled “How To Start a Small State 
Syndicate." Your first step is to decide on 
the general type of column or articles you 
are going to run, research and write upa 
few samples. Almost every state publishes 
a directory of its newspapers, and youll 
have to make up a mailing list. If you can 
strike up a deal with a local printer to set up 
and run off copies of the articles at a ree 
sonable price, you'll have a head start; 
otherwise, you can use a mimeographing 
machine. If you wish to, you can copy 
right each story at $4 per. Newspaper 
space rates are fairly low, and you probably 
won't be able to charge much over $2 per 
column. Keep ahead of yourself, since you 
have to write the stories, have them printed 
and then mail them out on a strict dead- 
line. —Ed. 


Type Faces 
Sir: 

Does an editor care whether or not you 
use pica or elite type when preparing 4 
manuscript? My typewriter has elite. 

Jack CRANE, 
Miami, Fla. 


¢ As long as your script is clean, neatly 
typed and conforms to the standard mane 
script form, there is no particular difference 
between pica and elite type in the editor's 
eyes.—Ed. 
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Quality Not Quantity 
Sir: 

How short may a book manuscript be? 
[ have just finished a book that averages 
about 15,000 words. Do you think I have 
achance with it, and if so, where could I 
place it? Many of the modern long novels 
I've read certainly could have stood prun- 
ing without any loss of literary value. 

A. OLIveR, 
Box 723, Stony Brook, 
Long Island, N. Y. 






¢ The opinion has been expressed in publish- 
ing circles that the public likes to get its 
money's worth when purchasing a book; and 
along novel that weighs a lot does give some 
waders the feeling that they're getting 
enough for their $3.50. But greatness in fic- 
fion does not depend on weight, and book 
publishers know this. An edition of "Ham- 
ket" would hardly measure up to "Forever 
Amber" in poundage. We doubt that a 
stipt of 15,000 words, unless an extremely 
unusual case, would classify as a novel; the 





average short story runs 5000 words. But 
content, not length, determines salability.— 
Ed. 


Who'll Buy My Pictures? 


Sir: 

I’d very much like to get some informa- 
tion on publishers who are interested in 
buying pictures, the prices they pay and 
the type of pictures they want. 

J. Crank Row .anp, 
928% 10th St., 
Lewiston, Idaho. 


¢ We see this query about three times a 
week in our mail basket. Each edition of the 
Writer's Year Book contains a listing of from 
50 to 100 magazines, individuals or services 
who want to buy pictures, their exact needs 
and rates. Also, Minicam Photography Mag- 
azine, available on all newsstands, contains 
a monthly list of photo markets, with the 
same data, You can sell anything from pic- 
tures of soft drink plants to Christmas tree 
lighting at $2.50 up.—Ed. 





tion.—FREE. 
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Here is the Easiest Way to 
WRITE fw PAY 


I want to contact new writers interested in 
cashing hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, 
offered each month. 
ence necessary. Send 
postcard for informa- 
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Saunders M. Cummings 


468-W Independence Bldg., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


-s-weoeeorerreceoeeoerrhmcerhlcermhlcowrmrTeerrerYrevrvrvrvrv-™ 


_—sewoewoeererrroeyevwyryreyrwyyervyrvyevyevevrvevww™ 


No previous experi- 


-FREE- 


INFORMATION 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Diamond Rings, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, 
Radio-Phonographs, Washing Machines, 
Watches and other tempting Prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from 


the "School of the Stars"—the School 
America's Biggest Winners voted Best 
in 6 impartial, independent Polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the new- 
est "SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CON- 
TEST BULLETIN'—bringing you the finest 
Winning Help for the biggest contests 
now on. It's yours for the askingl 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


DEPT. D, 1015 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 








| HAVE PLENTY OF STAMPS. WRITE ME YOUR PROBLEMS. 


Two dollars bring you a complete appraisal of your work, 
good qualities as well as defects. Then, if you wish, 

will edit and revise, But let’s look the situation over 
objectively and put your stuff on a selling basis right 
now. Editors want new _ stories but they want them 
correctly done. I have sold, but I learned how the hard way. 
Let me show you the right way, from my desk to yours. 


L. EPPLEY 
121 W. 75th Street New York 23, N. Y. 








POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25. Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You will receive also descriptions of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO 
SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on 20 lb. bond. Carbon copy, 
minor — free. — under 1000 words and 
plays—20c age. Eoouy, lc a line. 

nal! 00 words; 55c over 10,000 


IRENE HERLOCKER 
5509 Claude St. 
Sheffield 3594WX 


Hammond, Ind. 











TOOLS FOR YOUR CRAFT 


Confession Formula and Technic .......cceseeeceessees $1.00 
‘ There's Money in the Novelette .........-cccceeceseses 1.00 
The Novel: Plan and Production .........sceseeceeeeees 1.00 
Enclosed Find Check: A Guide to Sales ..........+00+: 1.00 
How to Make Love in the Pulps ..........seeeecceeeees 1.00 
Mente Techie Of Pict ccccccccscccocovccsecsccsccese 1.00 
Welte Mystery Pistiem ccccccccccecccccccccccescceccocs 1.00 


HUGH L. PARKE WRITERS AGENCY 
389 TUXEDO AVENUE DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 
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Honest Readers 
Sir: 








We are about to enter the cartoon and to 
gag market with something entirely differ. brit 
ent, and before doing so, hope you will ou 
answer some questions as to what consti. the 

he 
Pel 





tutes good business and clean ethics. 


First: To protect ourselves and ou 
work, is it ethical to sell our same style to 
more than one magazine at a time? Sir 


Second: Since this is a partnership, how ] 
much should be put down in black and Ja 
white for the sake of good business? sen 


Third: How are unsolicited suggestions J? | 
for either gags or cartoons received from | ™ 
free-lancers handled? Do they have any do 
legal claim if we already have a similar di 
idea of our own? = 

Mrs. Frep SPIETz, 
Route 1, 
Milford, Mich. 4 


¢ You can sell your style to as many maga- 
zines as will buy it—the more the better for 
you and your pocketbooks. Every good car 
toonist has a distinctive style which makes 
his work easily recognizable. But, with a few 
exceptions, they try to circulate their work in 
all the major markets. Some collaborators 
work without any written agreement between 
them; some feel that no matter how close a 
business and personal friendship they have, 
a written contract never hurts. Certainly, 
you'd better agree before you start on what 
the split-up of profits will be and clearly 
define the duties of each partner. If you 
buy free-lance gag material, the usual split 
is 25% to the gag writer. There is a tre- 
mendous duplication of ideas among car 
toonists, and no one is going to accuse you 
justly of plagiarism if you already have an 
idea similar to one submitted.—Ed. 




























ABWA Prospect 
Sir: 

How can I contact the Associated Busi- 
ness Writers of America, mentioned on 
page 33 of the January Wrirer’s Dicest? | 

Rosert A. Cooper, 
691014 Melrose Ave., 
Los Angeles 38, Calif. 















Calif. This group was formed a year ago 
‘rtoon and fii) try and improve rates of payment and 
rely differ. bring to light any snide practices by trade 
= you will Fiuymal editors. For a fuller prospectus of 
hat Consti« Bf iheir plans, check the Forum Department of 
nics. the March, 1948, WD.—Ed. 
and ou 
ne style to | Pen Names 
ne? Sir: 
ship, how I’m a new writer with several stories and slick work. 
black and ready for submission. However, before I 
less ? gnd them on their way, I'd like to adopt 
uggestions | + Pen name. Are there any legal steps 
ved from § necessary, and what do I do about en- name. 
have any dorsing checks or correspondence with 
a similar § editors? I’ve heard that many big authors 
we pen names. name. 
HELEN TURPEE, 
Montgomery, Ala. name. 
* Anyone may adopt a pen name without 
the necessity of legal steps, provided, of 
ny maga- —f course, that the pen name doesn't cash in 
Detter for 
300d car- 
ch makes 
ith a few 
ir work in 
iborators 
between 
v close a 
ey have, 
-ertainly, 
on what 
1 clearly 
If you 
ual split 
is a tre 
Ng car. 
use you 
have an 
d Busi- 
1ed on 
MIGEST? 


» You can reach Harold J. Ashe, president 
dthe ABWA, at 2002 Knopf St., Compton, 








on the good will of an author who has an 
established cash value in her name. Thus, 
you wouldn't be permitted to use a pen 
name such as Faith Caldwin. 

There is very little occasion to adopt a 
pen name unless your own name is unpro- 
nouncible or exceedingly long. Some pulp- 
sters, who write several types of pulp or who 
may have more than one story in an issue of 
@ magazine, use pen names. Similarly, some 
writers use different names for their pulp 
When using a pen name, 
put your own name in the upper left hand 
corner of the first page of your manuscript 
and immediately underneath, put your pen 
Underneath the title, put your pen 
name. If the publisher buys the story, you 
will receive the check made out to your pen 
You then endorse it with the pen 
name and directly under it put your own 
If you're going to use a pen name, 
eliminate your own name in correspondence 
with editors. You can see from the above 
how confusing it gets.—Ed. 



























200 S. 7th St., Dept. E2 


WRITER'S SERVICE 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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Second Class Magazines 


Family Herald and Weekly Star, 241-245 
St. James Street West, Montreal, Que., Canada. 
Roderick S. Kennedy, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
5c a copy; $1.00 a year in Canada, $3.00 in 
U. S. “We want short stories from 2000 to 4000 
words. Strong plots, happy endings, sincere, 
wholesome stories with a background which rural 
readers will understand and enjoy. Also serials 
from 55,000 to 80,000 words: romance, adven- 
ture, historical, western; approximately same 
qualities as short stories. Children’s stories, 500 
to 2000 words, also used. Want agricultural 
articles on new trends in Canadian farm produc- 
tion research, 500 to 2000 words, with illustra- 
tions; also women’s articles. Buy photographs. 
Report in a. month. Payment is approximately 
lc a word for articles, $70.00 for adult fiction, 
and various rates for serials.” 


Sun-Up Magazine, 4900 Broadway, San An- 
tonio 9, Texas. Kenneth Kitch, Managing 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 
for 12 issues. “We want articles on house and 
garden, travel, heirloom recipes, how-to-make, 
how-to-do, with a maximum length of 1500 
words; must have timely mild-climate angle. 
Generally accept only articles with photos, ex- 
cept cooking articles. Photographs are bought 
separately or with article. Practically no poetry 
bought. Report varies; generally now are able 
to report promptly unless manuscript needs seeing 
by associate editors. Payment depends entirely 
on value of article and photos and writer’s name. 
Generally about $25.00 for most features; about 
$2.50 or $3.00 per good black & white photo.” 


Pet Magazines 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 15, Mass. W. A. Swallow, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are in 
the market for photographs, drawings, articles, 
essays, all about animals. Articles and essays 
may include any subject dealing with animals, 
especially those with humane import. Human 
interest and current events are particularly 
needed. Manuscripts dealing with oddities of 
animal life and natural history are also accept- 
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able. Articles should be accompanied by good 
illustrations (photographs or drawings) when- 
ever possible. Photographs should be sharp, de- 
picting either domestic animals or wild animals 
in their natural surroundings. There is no 
objection to children or adults appearing with 
the animals. Photographers should strive for 
pictures that tell a story of animal life, although 
a limited number of portraits are acceptable. 
Drawings should be of the line variety, but an 
occasional wash drawing may be accepted. Sub- 
jects needed are the same as in the above 
category. Stories of a fictional nature are seldom 
used, and we are not in the market for any at 
present. Brief, concise prose is desired. We 
suggest 300-400 words and articles over 600 
words cannot be accepted. Report in two to 
four weeks. Payment is Yec a word, on accept- 
ance, and $1.00 and up for photographs and 
drawings.” 


Religious Magazines 


Religion in Life, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 11. Dr. Nolan B. Harmon, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 75c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles on religious, literary, ethical, social sub- 
jects, usually scholarly; interdenominational and 
liberal. Length, 4500 words or a little less. No 
fiction, photographs, or poetry. Report in @ 
month or two sometimes, as we submit manu- 
script to several readers on Editorial Board. 
Payment is $30.00, on acceptance.” 


Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 


Pilgrim Youth, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. -Rev. J. Elliott Finlay, Editor. Issued 10 
times yearly; 20c a Copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want short stories on sports, adventure, romance 
or general problems and experiences of young 
people, 1800 to 2500 words. Also articles on 
hobbies, sports, science, handicraft, vocations, 
amusements, youth problems, etc. Buy photo-= 
graphs, but no poetry. Report in two to four” 
weeks. Payment for stories is 1c to 2c a word,” 
according to quality, on acceptance, and $6.507 
per 1000 words for articles, on publication.” 
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POPULAR Pua, 1s 
A eroamone, we. x gang 
ow 


New Tom Heovesber 6, 
A sampling of 
1948 checks for 
writers work- 
ing under my 
direction. A.L. 
F, sponsorship 
brings checks 
like these! 


CRASH THAT LINE IN ‘49! 


The fox is generally ahead of the pack—far ahead—because his route is always prearranged, and he knows 
actly where he is going. The hounds grope all over the place; nobody tells them where to go. 

ALF clients are crazy like a fox—because they know where they are going, and they take the shortest 
ud quickest routes to get there. EXAMPLE: | pick a field for a writer, develop him in that and he ends as 
nauthority on it. In 1945 | told George X. Sand where to aim and got him into print. | built him up in his 
gecial category to 10c a word; his name was on the covers of two national magazines only a few months ago. 
See the article by George X. Sand in the January Digest. 


BOOK AUTHORS 


ANAL RETURNS — LATE 1948: At 
pes-time, January, all 1948 returns 
wm in. At the ar's end | am 
dalking up more book checks, from 
Greenberg, Fell and Dutton. 
lS LOOK AT THE RECORD: 
Month after month during 1948 and 
fe many years before that | have 
iid you of my latest book sales, 
mitioning author and publisher. 
Tere were many high spots for 
ty book clients in 1948 
waged all the way from a realli 
book—THE STORY OF TH 
KINS — by the winner of the 
Wiest Norton Award Contest, to a book as spry and exciting 
the Tin Pan Alley opus by Trudy Michel whom you see 
mattioned frequently in the columns of Walter Winchell, Ed 
ldlivan and other nationally syndicated writers. 


The work of my authors appears on the lists of such houses as 
WWTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, BARNES, 
NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAG- 
MALLS. SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID 
MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREENBERG, MESS- 
NER, ZIFF-DAVIS, and many others. 
YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years, | have 
placed more first novels and first non-fiction Cooks than | 
ta begin to mention. | am receiving so many calls that |! 
aa't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
mystery, straight novel or non-fiction. There's a 
tominal charge of $5 for initial appraisal and comment. 
sales commission is 10%). 


which 


You can do in 1949 what you might have done in 1948 
—but didn't. Maybe it wasn't your fault. My writers 
who crashed through in 1948 and 1947 and for many 
years before that probably have no more talent or 
eagerness or industry than you have. But they did know 
enough to discover their true markets. They told me 
about themselves when they sent me their scripts— 
we developed a TRUE LITERARY RELATIONSHIP. 


Plenty of writers are going to make it this year — 
writers with no more on the ball than you have. This 
could be your year. CRASH THAT LINE IN ‘49! 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts — as my selling authors did — so that | con 
show you the marketable material in your own back- 
pont, as | did for them. Once | decide where your 
e talent lies, we go to town — which is wey | have 
made scales for my writers the SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, WOMAN'S HOME COM- 
PANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK and other top . 
plus of course, the pulps, the confessions, the feature and 
the specialized markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of sales 
for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compensation for 
han — your material is the 10% commission, my rates for 
personal detailed analysis, suggested revision and presenta- 
tion to editors of your marketable manuscripts are: 1,000 to 
3,000 words, $3; 3,000 to 5,000 words, $5; 5,000 to 
10,000 words, $1 a thousand; 50c per thousand words there- 
after. Remember that my work with thousands of authors has 
made every one of your writing difficulties familiar to me. 
Send me your best manuscripts now and be sure to tell me 
about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


















P. O. Box 906 


GREETING CARD VERSE WRITING 
IS PROFITABLE! 


Learn correct PROFESSIONAL 
style from a 
qualified EDITOR! 


6 weeks’ course—$15.00 


(Includes personalized criticism) 


RAYMOND STARK 


Manitou Springs, Colo. 



















that a well typed manuscript aids in selling. 
neatly, accurately and promptly done. 
flat with carbon and your original. 
spelling and punctuation 
50c per 1,000 words 


961 Nocta Street 


EDITORS AGREE 


ALWILDA WITMAN 


My work is 
All work mailed 
Minor corrections in 
Extra first and last page. 
le per line poetry 


Ontario, California 


































The Little Volumes 
Are Important... 


In A recent article in The New York 
Times, “The Literary Market Place 
Today” by Harvey Breit, the writer 
quotes a distinguished publisher: “. . . 
‘We used to break even on a sale of 
5,000 copies. Now .. . we need 10,000 
copies. The result? We’re shopping for 
sure-fire stuff... And that means that 
we simply haven’t got room ... for the 
little volume of verse, or the first novel 
that we used to publish ...’ and so,” 
concludes Mr. Breit, “. . . publishers’ 
lists are growing smaller, tighter. More 
big novels, fewer critical essays ... 
fewer scholarly studies.” 


We tuinx the little volume of verse, 
the first novel, the scholarly study, the 
critical essay are important. We can 
bring them to the discerning reader. 
Our books, generally published on a co- 
operative basis, are produced at com- 
paratively low cost. Because of this, 
even so limited a sale as six hundred 
copies of, for example, a 64-page book 
of verse will yield a profit to the author 
over and above investment. 


Ir your Ms has a definite audience, 
submit it to us. If we like it, we'll 
publish it. For a free copy of We Can 
Publish Your Book, write to Dept. D. 


THE Exposition PRESS 
New York 7 


One Spruce Street 























*Teens, 1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3 
Pa. Kenneth L. Wilson, Editor. Issued : 
$1.30 a year. “We want 2000 to 5000-word 
action stories for teen age boys and girls, Buy 
photographs and some poetry. Report in a 
month. Rate of payment varies, about a month 
after acceptance.” 


Young People, 1703 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
delphia 3, Pa. Erma W. Kelley, Editor. Issued 
weekly; $1.30 a year. “We want 3000 to 5000. 
word stories for young adults, and 500 to 1000- 
word inspirational articles. Buy photographs and 
some poetry. Report in a month. Rate of pay- 
ment varies, about a month after acceptance.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Astounding Science Fiction, P. O. Box 489, 
Elizabeth, N. J. John W. Campbell, Jr., Editor, 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
want shorts from 4000 to 7000 words, novelettes 
from 10,000 to 15,000 words, and novels from 
30,000 to 100,000 words. Science-based fiction 
telling stories of the future. Buy science articles 
by prearrangement. No photographs or poetry. 
Report in three weeks. Payment is 2c a word, 
on acceptance.” 


Complete Love Magazine, 23 W. 47th Street, 
New York City 19. Mrs. Rose Wyn, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We 
want convincing, well-plotted love stories from 
2500 to 7000 words and strong, dramatic 
novelettes from 7500 to 12,000 words. Use 
articles, up to 1000 words, of interest to a young, 
feminine audience, on love, courtship, marriage, 
personality, popularity, etc. Fillers up to 500 
words also used. Buy light romantic verse up to 
20 lines, but no photographs. Report in about a 
week. Payment is 1%c a word and up for 
stories, 3c a word for articles, and 50c a line 
for verse.” 


Famous Fantastic Mysteries, 205 E. 42nd 
Street, New York City 17. Mary Gnaedinger, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “We use 70,000-word novels, novelettes, 
short stories, articles, features, verse. Report in 
three weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, or 
flat rates by arrangement.” 


Fantastic Novels, 210 E. 43rd Street, New 
York City. Mary Gnaedinger, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
want features, departments and verse, also 
‘fantastic’ articles. No photographs. Flat rates 
for items specified above.” 


Love Fiction, 23 W. 47th Street, New York 
City 19. Mrs. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We want 
convincing, well-plotted love stories from 2500 
to 7000 words and strong, dramatic novelettes 
from 7500 to 12,000 words. Use articles, up fo 
1000 words, of interest to a young, feminine 
audience, on love, courtship, marriage, pet 
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sonality, popularity, etc. Fillers up to 500 
words also used. Buy light romantic verse up to 
90 lines, but no photographs. Report in about 
a week. Payment is 1%c a word and up for 
stories, 3c a word for articles, and 50c a line 
for verse.” 


Rangeland Romances, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Harry Widmer, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We want 
short stories from 3000 to 5000 words and 
novelettes from 8000 to 10,000 words; Old 
West background, light romantic plot, gay and 
lively love slant. Buy poetry up to 20 lines, but 
no articles or photographs. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Startling Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 
isues. “We use a 40,000-word lead novel of 
distinctly pseudo-science or fantasy background 
and several short stories of the same type not 
over 6000 words in length. Buy an occasional 
scientific article not over 3000 words. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in ten days to two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on accep- 


” 


tance. 


Ten-Story Love, 23 W. 47th Street, New York 
City 19. Mrs. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We want 
convincing, well-plotted love stories from 2500 
to 7000 words and strong, dramatic novelettes 
from 7500 to 12,000 words. Use articles, up to 
1000 words, of interest to a young, feminine 
audience, on love, courtship, marriage, person- 
ality, popularity, etc. Fillers up to 500 words also 
used. Buy light romantic verse up to 20 lines, 
but no photographs. Report in about a week. 
Payment is 1%c a word and up for stories, 3c a 
word for articles, and 50c a line for verse.” 


Variety Love Stories, 23 W.°47th Street, New 
York City 19. Mrs. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We want 
convincing, well-plotted stories from 2500 to 
7000 words and strong, romantic novelettes from 
7500 to 12,000 words. Use articles, up to 1000 
words, of interest to a young, feminine audience, 
on love, courtship, marriage, personality, popu- 
larity, etc. Fillers up to 500 words also used. 
Buy light romantic verse up to 20 lines, but no 
photographs. Report in about a week. Pay- 
ment is 1%4c a word and up for stories, 3c a 
word for articles, and 50c a line for verse.” 


Greeting Card Verse Publishers 


American Greeting Publishers, Inc., 1300 W. 
78th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio. Robert Mc- 
Mahon, Editor. “We are an all year round 
market for humorous material, particularly short, 
punchy verses. We will also consider ‘snappy’ 
confic verses. If rough sketches are enclosed, 
they will be very welcome and will add to the 
value of the idea submitted. Payment for hu- 











INDIVIDUAL, NOT ASSEMBLY-LINE HELP 
PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


13 Years Guiding Writers Right 
6 Years Editor National Writer's Magazine 





























Profitable Short Story 
Practical Novel 
Professional Article 
Prompt aid Play 

for writers Poetry 


Courses in short story writing, 
play writing. Sales help. 


FREE READING AND REPORT UPON NOVELS, PLAYS 


Rates: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000, thereafter 60c per 
1000. Minimum fee $3.00. Poetry éc per line, minimum 
$1.00. Write for information upon courses. All Mss. 
reported upon promptly. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P O. Box 56-D Burnet Woods Station 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio Phone AV 2332 


















MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly typed. Free carbon. 
Extra first and last page. 
50c Per Thousand Words . 
PHIL TRAVER 


The Dunrovin 
LAKE HILL, N. Y. 













































TRADE JOURNAL DOLLARS 


No matter where your home, you may serve as 
correspondent for a number of trade magazines! 
“TRADE JOURNAL DOLLARS" explains how to 
obtain such jobs and how to round up and write 
news and features; it also gives an elaborate list 
of salable articles. 50c. 

"CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS" is a hit over 
the United States and abroad because of three 
features: 1. How to “dig up" and write magazine 
fillers; 2. 365 subjects, one a day for a year; and 
3. The leading markets for these short articles, 
paying up to [0c per word. 50c. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE" is a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning, solving problems of what to write 
about, the preparation, and how and where to 
sell columns. 50c. 

"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA” is 
a course in camera journalism, plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. 50c. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER" enables you 
to know your profits and losses as a writer and 
also provides a manuscript record. 50c. 


Sold Separately or All for $2.00 


Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


Dept. F 
1006-A Elizabeth St. | Anderson, S. C. 
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YOUR 


POETRY 


PUBLISHED 


An entirely new printing process now permits you 
to publish a low-cost, small edition (250 to 500 
copies) of your work in professional: format, in- 
cluding hard-case, cloth-covered binding, with in- 
dividually designed lettering for cover. 
















Write now for 


FREE SAMPLES 


and prices 


WARWICK BOOK PRESS 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, with 
flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First copy 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat wit 
your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


MARIE ADAMS, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 
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Sell the Stories 
You Write! 


YOU CAN BECOME A SELLING WRITER 








Write all types of stories or specialize in a 
particular kind. Banish all doubt by working 
with highly experienced writer-instructors who 
are sincerely interested in your output, your 
steady progress to regular sales. 

This is a new kind of training, offered you 
by one of the oldest and most able specialist- 
schools, established a quarter century ago 
Among successful STC students are the authors 
of current best sellers, “Gus, the Great” by 
Thomas Duncan, “Step Down, Elder Brother” 
by Josephina Niggli, and “Willow Hill” by 
Phyllis Whitney, winner of the $3500 Youth 
Today award. 

Free test of your ability to see if you qualify 
for this superior training. Use the coupon 
below, 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street Denver 2, Colorado 

































Please send me free booklet “The Way Past the 
pen nl and coupon for free analysis of one of my 
scripts. 









NAME 





FULL ADDRESS. 








PRs: 


“Sa 





morous material is 50c a line and up and bony 
rates for verses of exceptional merit.” 


Greetings, Inc., Joliet, Illinois. Miss Grace 
Ingram, Sentiment Editor. “We are continually in 
the market for good greeting card verse for all oc. 
casions, either conventional, humorous, whimsical 
or novelty. Prefer 4-line verses in the conven. 
tional, and short, snappy, fast moving humorous 
and novelty items although we will consider 
some long verses if they have merit. All verses 
submitted must be in conversational language, 
Payment is a minimum of 50c a line, and more 
if the sentiment is worth it.” 


Treasure Masters, 605 Fourth Avenue South, 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. Helen M. Amenrud, 
Editor. “At present we are overstocked. We are 
interested only in unusual humorous or novelty 
ideas. We shall begin reading free-lance general 
material for all occasions at a later date— 
probably not for several months. Report in two 
weeks.” 


The Warner Press, Wholesale Division, Gospel 
Trumpet Co., Anderson, Ind. L. A. Owen, Edi- 
tor. “We are interested in only best quality greet- 
ing card sentiments, which must be religious but 
not preachy or doctrinal. Prefer 4 to 6 lines in 
each verse. Also suggest Scripture text for each 
sentiment (no payment for this). Send Everyday 
sentiments (friendship, birthday, get-well, sym- 
pathy, baby birth, congratulation, etc.) April Ist 
and Christmas sentiments June Ist. Report in 
approximately 30 days. Payment is 50c a line.” 


Book Publishers 


Allyn @& Bacon, 50 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
Mass. Paul V. Bacon, Editor. “We publish text- 
books for schools. Buy photographs. Report in 
one or two months. Payment on 6%, 8% and 
10% royalty basis.” 


American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City. W. W. Livengood, Editor. 
“We publish school and college textbooks. Buy 
photographs. Report in a month. Payment on 
royalty basis.” 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32nd 
Street, New York City 1. Theodore M. Purdy, 
Editor. “We publish fiction and non-fiction man- 
uscripts suitable for book use and of over 50,000 
words. No juveniles or poetry at present. Popular 
medical and religious books also published. Report 
in two weeks. Payment on royalty basis, royalty 
scale beginning at 10% of retail price. Advance on 
royalties usually given on signature of contract.” 


Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 3. Roger R. Walterhouse, Editor. “We 
publish academic and scholarly reference books 
only. Report within two or three weeks. Pay- 
ment on royalty basis.” 


Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Ave 
nue, Chicago, Ill. Sybil Anderson, Editor. “We 
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school books and seat work material tor 
dementary and primary grades only. Buy pho- 
jgraphs only to illustrate specific books, then 
we list our needs for commercial photographers 
who can provide pictures. Report in one to three 
weeks. Rate of payment varies, on acceptance.” 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 724 N. 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis 7, Ind. Mrs. Rose- 
B. York, Editor; Miss Patricia Jones, 
Juvenile Editor. “We publish good adult fiction 
of book length and juveniles of 20,000 words or 
more. Report in three to four weeks. Payment 
on royalty basis.” 

Cadillac Publishing Co., Inc., 220 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City 1. Max Shapiro, Editor. 
“We publish self-help and how-to non-fiction 
books with an appeal to the general public. 
Report varies. Payment depends on manuscript.” 


The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 
“We publish tradebooks only and are primarily 
interested in Americana and in unique juveniles. 
Payment on usual royalty basis. From present 
indications, our backlog of existing commit- 
ments will carry over in to 1951.” 


Coward-McCann, Inc., 2 W. 45th Street, New 
York Cty 19. Cecil Goldbeck, Editor. “We 
publish good full-length novels, including mys- 
teries (no westerns or light or salacious love 
stories); Outstanding non-fiction of all kinds; 
juveniles, but no novelty, toy, fantasy or stunt 
books; religious books. Report in two or three 
weeks. Payment on royalty basis.” 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 16. William Poole, 
Editor. “We publish adult general books, about 
20 or 25 titles per year, consisting of two-thirds 
general non-fiction and one-third fiction. No 
westerns, mysteries, poetry or plays. Report in 
two weeks. Payment on semi-annual royalty 
basis.” 

Cupples @ Leon Company, 460 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City 16. M. Gilbert, Editor. “We 
publish juvenile fiction, 40,000 to 60,000 words. 
Report in three months. Payment on semi- 
annual royalty basis.” 


Dial Press, Inc., 461 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 16. George W. Joel, Editor. “We 
publish books of fiction and non-fiction. Report 
in ten days.” 


Syndicates 


Anchor Features, Inc., 170 Broadway, New 
York City 7. B. Rivlin, Editor. “We use all types 
of photographs. Payment is 50% on pix and 
10% of accompanying manuscripts.” 


Cambridge Associates, Inc., 163 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Mass. A. Marshall Jones, Editor. 
“We publish syndicated House Organs and 
Operate a financial news syndicate for news- 
Papers. Buy a few photographs.” 
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CASH CARS - HOMES 
IN PRIZE CONTESTS 





















MINISTER WINS $1,000.00 


I was thrilled to learn I won 
$1,000.00 in Modern Screen 
contest. Your PRIZE IDEAS 
helped—it’s an excellent bul- 
letin and you are grand people 
to work with. 

REV. WILLIS J. LOAR 

Santa Rosa, Cal. 


mwwwWwTwWes 


COUPLE WIN KAISER CAR 
We were happy to win the 
beautiful KAISER CAR. Se 
glad we answered your 
lt was a good investment and 
we recommend your course 
highly. 
MR. & MRS. 

WM. LINGSCHEID 

San Francisco, Cal. 
FREE: “PRIZE IDEAS." Complete HOW 
TO WIN WRITE-UPS on current contests, 
entries that won. Our students are America's 
biggest winners. You, too, can be a winner! 
Send name and address for GIFT copy. 
Write now! Find out howl 


ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. WD, 13 E. Chelten Ave., Phila. 44, Pa. § 
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WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True - Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 differ- 
ent national magazines. 


b. My students — WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY — are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 


c. I have developed a NEW — COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing. SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 


d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — 
AS PRACTICAL — FOR THE BEGINNING 
WRITER OR THE PROFESSIONAL — has ever 
before been made by a SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
“Writing to Direct Order Only” 


WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohie 
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European Picture Service, 353 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 16. Max Peter Haas, Editor. 
“We distribute pictures, both black and white 
and color, on a world-wide basis. Interested in 
documentary, outstanding and unusual photo- 
graphs; series of pictures telling a story; in trans- 
parencies of foreign lands as well as domestic 
types, scenes, politics, etc. Payment is on royalty 
basis or outright purchase.” 


North American Newspaper Alliance, 247 W. 
43rd Street, New York 18. Peter Celliers, Editor. 
“We can use only HARD, EXCLUSIVE NEWS 
articles kept to a maximum of 800 words, pre- 
ferably shorter. The news must be attributed to 
valid source and be of high national reader 
appeal. If you don’t know what we mean by 
HARD NEWS and EXCLUSIVE, please don’t 
try to write for us. Material appears in our 
member papers in U. S. and abroad. Rarely 
buy photographs and only with article. Report 
in two days. Payment is $15 to $25 per story, 
on publication.” 


Religious News Service, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 16. Louis Minsky, Editor. “We 
use religious news stories and photographs. No 
fiction. Payment is 2c a word and $5.00 per 
photo, at end of each month.” 


Science Service, 1719 N. Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Watson Davis, Editor. “We use 
news stories of new developments in the field of 
science. Photographs bought. Report varies. No 
fixed rate of payment.” 


Select Features Syndicate, Inc., 565 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 17. A. A. Preciado, 
Editor. “We want detective fiction of 6000 
words divided into 1000-word installments. No 
photographs bought. Report in 30 days. Pay- 
ment on 50-50 basis.” 


Ullman Feature Service, Inc., Chandler Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. Herbert Hollander, 
Editor. “We use factual articles for Sunday 
newspaper magazines, 1200 to 2000 words with 
pictures. Report in one week. Rate of payment 
varies with copy.” 


Trade Journals 


American Artisan, 6, N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 2, Il]. John E. Peterson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘“‘We use 
articles covering heating, ventilating, air con- 
ditioning and sheet metal fields. Buy photo- 
graphs. Report in one week. Good rates, on 
publication.” , 

American National Fur @& Market Journal, 
P. O. Box 599, Wausau, Wisconsin. Jerry A. 
Crowley, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use articles, 500 to 1000 
words, on raising fur-bearing animals in cap- 
tivity, especially mink and fox; articles by trap- 
pers; something different from run of mine. Buy 
photographs. Report in a month. Payment is 2c 
a word and $2.00 for photos, on acceptance.” 
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Co-Operative Merchandiser, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. Peter H. Prato, Editor 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want articles on store operations and stop 
modernization, about 1500 words. No photo 
graphs. Report in one or two weeks. Payment js 
lc a word, on acceptance.” 


The Grocer’s Digest, 228 N. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 1, Ill. Horace Barks, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
1000 to 1500-word articles about successful 
grocers and merchandising ideas. Buy photo 
graphs. Report in three or four weeks. Payment 
is 1'¥ec a word, on publication.” 


Independent Merchant, 5853 Easton Avenue, 
St. Louis 12, Mo., has been discontinued. 


National Grocers Bulletin, 360 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. R. M. Kiefer, Editor, 
Issued monthly; $1.00 a year. “We use 1 page, 
750-word ‘How I Did It’ articles by grocers— 
ghosted first person. We buy 150 of these a year 
plus about 12 1500-word articles about grocers, 
Buy photographs. Report in a day. Payment is 
1Y%ac to 2¥%ac a word.” 


National Grocers Institute, Production De- 
partment, Sanbornville, N. H. Thedia Cox Ken. 
yon, Editor. “We are always in the market for 
two types of manuscripts: (1) Articles which de- 
scribe with technical accuracy the successful 
merchandising techniques used by grocery mer- 
chandisers; (2) Articles which reflect the house- 
wife’s point-of-view toward grocery store 
operations and toward specific products. What 
we want is good, hard-hitting material, written 
by people who have something to say and who 
say it with a definiteness of purpose, but in their 
own words and without following any established 
‘style.’ For instance, if a customer tells us about 
the new store grocer Jones has opened in her 
neighborhood, we want to know definitely 
whether she likes it or does not like it and 
definitely why. Report in 10 to 14 days. . Base 
rate of payment is lc a word, on acceptance; on 
special assignments and for work requiring ex- 
tensive research, we pay more.” 


Naval Stores Review, 624 Gravier Street, New 
Orleans 12, La. Newton C. Evans, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We 
use articles of interest to turpentine, rosin and 
terpene chemicals industry. Buy photographs. 
Report in a week. Payment is Ic a word, on 
publication unless otherwise agreed upon.” 


Petroleum Refiner, P. O. Box 2608, Houston 1, 
Texas. L. S. Daniels, Editor. Issued monthly; 
$2.00 a year. “We use specialized technical 
articles for refining, natural gasoline, and petro- 
chemical engineering, operation, and manage 
ment fields. Buy photographs. Report in two 
weeks. Rate of payment depends on articles. 
Payment on acceptance.” 
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Rupert Hughes writes: “Since 
authorship is essentially a mat- 
ter of home work, it is one of 
the few arts of which much can 
be taught by correspondence. I 
have found Palmer Institute’s 
instruction material most inter- 
esting, intelligent; and helpful.” 









Famous Authors Recommend Palmer Training 


Gertrude Atherton writes: 
“The most practical, economical 
and timesaving way I know of 
in learning to write is the Palm- 
er Institute method: (1) at 
home, at your own convenience, 
(2) complete, thorough instruc- 
tion, and (3) individual, pro- 
fessional coaching.” 





Maybe You Too Can 


Increase Your Income as a Writer 


HERE'S HOW 
PALMER GRADS ARE SUCCEEDING 


Editor's Checks Pay for Course 


“I can honestly say that four 
months with Palmer Institute 
gave me more practical help in 
writing than my four-year col- 
lege course some time ago. The 
Palmer course has already more 
than paid for itself in editors’ 
checks and magazine assign- 
ments. I am proud to be a Palmer student, and I 
am glad to give the Palmer Institute my whole- 
hearted recommendation.” — Rev. Donald H. 
James, Titonka, Ia. 





Eeports Consistent Sales 

“Before taking the Palmer 
course I knew nothing about 
writing. All I possessed was the 
urge and a battered old type- 
writer. Now, after studying with 
Palmer, I have sold short stories 
to The Family Herald, Weekly 
Star, and others. One brought me 
a check for $125. I have also received several 
encouraging letters from big-slick editors.”— 
Edith P. Wortman, Albany, Ga. 





Sells to True Experiences 

“A year ago I wrote a true experience story 
but it was unsatisfactory. After starting with you, 
I rewrote it, using the rules I learned. Now a 
check—$50—for 500 words. Thanks to you. I’m 
aiming for the Post and Collier’s.”—A. K. Roes- 
lein, Los Alamitos, Calif. 


Student Wins $240 in Contest 

“Writers Markets and Methods stated that 
Modern Romance was sponsoring a contest. Thus 
inspired, I wrote two stories. They accepted the 


first story for $240 when I consented to shorten- 
ing it. Hooray! One more reason why I’m thank- 
ful I signed up for the Palmer course.”—Mrs. 
Helen Vanderbeke, Davenport, Ia. 


FREE LESSON SHOWS HOW 


Famous authors and scores of successful stu- 
dents and graduates endorse Palmer home-study 
training. So you can see for yourself how inter- 
esting, how helpful it may be to you, we make 
this generous free offer to send you: 


(A) sample lesson of our proven home-study 
course, with 


(B) actual writing assignments showing how 
you “learn by doing” ; 


(C) 


typical answers showing how professional 
writers actually do the work; 


illustrated 40-page book “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories” describing op- 
portunities for writers; details of our 
complete instruction by our staff of pro- 
fessional writers; and what students, 
graduates, and famous authors say about 
Palmer Training. 


g 








Here is your opportunity to 
learn, without cost or obliga- Approved 
tion, how Palmer home-study for 
training may help you as a Veterans 
writer. Send today. 








Palmer Institute of Authorship, Est. 1917 


Member, National Home Study Council 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-29 
Hollywood 28, California 


FREE . ‘ 


LESSON Palmer Institute of Authorship 


1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-29 
Please send me free sample lesson with typical writing 
assignment and free k which explains how I may in- 
crease my income from writing. This is confidential. No 
salesman will call. 


Mr. 

BR: DM ocwenddesedades. bendusnonens'eses or dets éeeseenariee 
Miss 

Address 








Veterans: Check here ( ) if eligible for G. I. training. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Warrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s em gee Each issue is ee by 
beginning writers, fessional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, 
box numbers, $1. 

Copy with mone; 
must reach us by 


including name and address; 


order or check for March issue 


ebruary 5 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence and 
collaborations, 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, national 
friendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
dream books, professional advisors without 
graduate degrees. (Critics, typists, correspond- 
ence courses, and literary agents may use dis- 
play advertising only.) 











PARADISE PLUS—Nice studio apt. with sundeck, 
available to 2 men writers. Write for details. Ada 
Cody, Arcadia, Fla. 


WRITERS ROUNDUP, Amarillo Texas. June 9, 10, 
11. Instruction—F. N. Litten of Northwestern 
University. Manuscript awards. Informative fold- 
er: Stacey Hall, Pres., of Panhandle Pen Women, 
Hallcrest, Route 3, Amarillo, Texas. 

must su t i or 


MALE WRITER, 30, pp 
become wage-slave. Prefer = part-time slave. 
Whatever you want done, your wish can be my 
command for modest fee. Write P. O. Box 7129, 
Apex Station, Washington, D. C. 


SMOKIES RIVERFRONT LODGE. Writers’, artists’ 
ideal haven. Selected few. Reservations. Miss Edna 
Draper, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 


4 TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, $1.75. Black, Black and 
Red, or Blue. Typewriter Carbons 8 by 11, $1.50 
per ‘hundred. Combination offer: both $3. 00. Jobar 
Typewriter Supply, Dept. WD, 833 E. 217 .St., 
Bronx 67, N. Y. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
‘ braries (English or foreign languages), accurately, 
comprehensively done. PUBLISHER’S SERVICE: 
expert, reliable indexing, proofreading, copy edit- 
Reasonable rates; reliable, prompt seryice. 
Div. G, Library Research Institute, 475 ifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











CULTURED WOMAN writer with two dogs wants 
four room furnished house. Will sign lease. Must 





be quiet, preferably east of Ozarks ave car. 
Write to - L. Parsell, Lockbox 6, Berkshire 
County, Glendale, Mass. 

AUTHENTIC INFORMATION Hawaiian Islands. 


Assistance any three subjects, $1.00. Pauline 
Laurin, 206 Kapuni Rd., Honolulu, T. H. 





SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN PORTU- 
GUESE, RUSSIAN self-taught with basic “Learn- 
A-Lingo,” the amazing word game. University 
approved. Any language $1.00, or full set $5.00, 
postpaid. Money-back guarantee. P. O. Box 852, 
Redlands, California, 


TURN BACK THE CLOCK with newsy Ameri 
newspapers! a Maine papers 1868 to 1890, 
a be limited supply. Clarence Fink, 296 

io, Pasadena 5, California. 








“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 
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“AE nee IN FREE-LANCE NEWSPAPER 
EATURE WRITING”—How the author makes his 
bettie of writing and B pre A pay. 15,000. 
word booklet, $1.00, H Publisher, German. 
town 1, Tennessee. 


YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy. 
sis, $1.00 minimum, Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Der. 
chester, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


LEARN GAGWRITING. Sen Send 10c for interesting 
articulars and entertaining humor magazine. Dog 
rankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 


EXPERT TRANSLATIONS—All languages. 
service. Low Cost. Special volume rates. William 
Bissi, 8724 S. Eggleston Ave., Chicago 20, Illinois, 


YOUR POEMS hand-lettered, illustrated in water 
colors, 9x12, $1.45. Beautiful painting from Kodak 
; ot of your home, for framing, $3.00. Craft 
a 51 Amos Garrett Blvd., Annapolis, — 


YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS printed on 100 stand. 
ard sheets and envelopes, $3.85. 500 business 
cards, $3.60. a government 500 
manuscript bond, $4.85. Cash orders prepaid, 
Arender Author’s "Supply, 2406 S Cincinnati, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


SUNNY FLORIDA—Free government lands available 
in over fifty counties. Homesites, campsites, 5-acre 
tracts, farms. Full information how to obtain, $1.00. 
Frank U. hcclenitier, Week Washington College, Tenn. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn pili plenty $3-10 c Te 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


MR, BUSINESS MAN: Want assistance? Your 
written? Or rewritten? Your articles? Talk To 
and speeches mended? Let an experienced En 
teacher help you in presenting your views on cial 
subjects. Rolin O. Moon, Arcanum, Ohio, 


$10 A WEEK writing 
kets sent for 25c. 





ms. Instructions and mar- 
harles Olive, Willmar, Mina, 


FOUR BEAUTIFUL VALENTINE CARDS or a 
$1.00. Ready for mailing. L. Maxwell, 2109 
ren Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation Ev prob- 
lem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Mrs. Marjorie 
Davidson, Laceyville, Pa. 


UP TO $10.00 A DAY FROM EACH NEWSPAPER. 
Over 12,000 dailies and weeklies in U. S. and 
Canada alone, Self-Syndicate Your Own Columns, 
Cartoons, Verse, Fillers, Stories, Articles, Comics— 
to chains of newspapers. That’s how 0. Me- 
Intyre and others got started! New 5,000-word 
Folio compiled by our staff, “How To SarSyadl- 
cate Your Material,” ‘is the most complete 
work of its kind. Includes Self- Syndicate Preo- 
cedure, Selling Prices Schedule, Model Sales Let- 
ters to Editors. Agr Form, Make 
the ery >2yndicates “notice you! Complete 
Folio $2.00 d—returned if requested. Gift 
copy of “100 1 se a For News paper Fea- 
tures” included with Folio. Pram id 
now. American Features icate, = 183, 
1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, "ion. 








WRITERS: Photographs intended for illustration en- 
larged to 8x10 inches. Special attention to proper 
contrast and cropping. Fifty cents each. Minimum 
one dollar. Cash with order. Peter Keegan, 131A 
West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





GETTING YOUR MANUSCRIPT IN SHAPE—Prepe- 
ration types of formats $1.00. Writers’ Service, 
Box, 665, Parsons, Kansas. 





CARTOONISTS AND GAGWRITERS. Free copy 
the monthly AMERICAN CARTOONIST magne 

ket tips—Biographies—and articles on 
comic art field. Write American Cartoonist, Bee 





Al-WD, Lawndale, Calif. 

TRADE MAGAZINES, Com: Classified Directory 
listing 3806. Every tra business, ene 
hobby. and interest. $1.00, Commercial graving 
Publishing Ce., 34AN North Ritter, 


19, Indiana. 















EMCEE MAGAZINE, Containing monologues, = 
dies, comedy. Copy, 10c. Emcee, WD, 1508 South 
Homan, Chicago 23. 


YOUNG MAN, embryo novelist, would welcome cor- 
respondence with others interested in any of the 
arts. Box G-1. 


HOLLYWOOD MOVIE JOBS and how to get them. 
Live and work in the film capital. List of studios 
and addresses. Hundreds of jobs. How to appiy, 
etc., $1.00. Box 61, Woodland Hills, Calif. 


SUN & FUN Magazine—Hobby tips, cash ideas—15c. 
Pennybaker, Pub., Box 141, San Marcos, Texas. 


FREE-LANCE ILLUSTRATORS for job work by 
mail. Reasonable rates. State needs and enclose 
25¢ for pencil roughs; prices. F. A. Longfellow, 
Lambert Lake, Maine. 


TYPEWRITER PROFITS Folio, 50c; Camera-Jour- 
nalism booklet, 25c. Free writer’s book list. Ralph 
Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


MAKE MONEY by mail. Others do. “Progressive 
Mail Trade Magazine” tells how. Sample 10c. 
yo » 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 
, 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
lots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
clio shows how. Price 50c. (Suburban to Chi 
cago.) Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Ill. 


“A CHRISTIAN’S UNDOING,” Sam H. Champie. 
Author tells why he gave up ministry and church. 
Good paper and binding. $1.50. The Naylor Co., 

918 N. St. Mary’s, San Antonio, Texas. 


YOUNG GEORGIA MALE WRITER will talk shop 
with inspiring writers of this area. Box G-3. 


POSTMARKED RENO! Letters remailed and/or re- 
ceived—20c each. Henry Ford Nelson, General De- 
livery, Reno, Nevada. 


SAVE VALUABLE TIME—Let an expert do your 
research. Reasonable rates. Mildred Buckley, Room 
1205, Franklin Square House, Boston, Mass. 


LADIES! Learn step-by-step procedure for 30 home 
earning jobs. No canvassing. $1.00 Dorothy 
Michael, ceyville, Pa. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
ou may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
tone or office, in a new Duplicating ice for 
advertisers. Particulars free, Cartoon-Adservice, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


NECKTIE EXCHANGE—Send me eight ties you 
don’t want I will send yee eight different ties, 
neatly cleaned, pressed. Pay postman $2.00 plus 
postage. Wilson Tie Exchange, Dept W, 230 N. 
3ist, San Jose, Calif. 


READ WHAT AND HOW (to write), my 11,000- 
word reaction to five years as student, beginnin 
ae gee] eee, w ~~ 5 tine tons “= 
Book, -00. Fre jayne 4 ws t., t. 
35, Los Angeles 12, Calif. ” ” 


INTERESTED IN FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT? Ex- 
cellent job opportunities for U. S. citizens exist 
overseas with the advantages of higher wages, 
lower taxes, (usually) lower living costs and fre- 
quently with housing and air transportation fur- 

nished. Dollar brings abridged directory with late 

bulletin and application forms. (C. O. D. $1.32.) 

tes ige Service Institute, Box 3980, Miami 24-C, 








SHORT FEATURES ny om _wadity. Where to get, 
iow to e, wher > \ vi 
Writecraft Service, Waren, Il. +e 


300 NAME-ADDRESS STICKERS—$1.00. G - 
teed, Writewell, 11 Transit Building, Boston 15, 





IF YOU LIKE TO Pais tf THINGS ON PAPER, 
may earn up to $2, ° 
simple qouventoness for’ the wer —— 


office or workshop. S$ markets pay cash for 


ideas only. Write G. Hendrickson, Argyle 18, 


the child « 
Qnly child would like discussion on old-fa 
discipline, Box G-2. 


THE ROD WAS SPARED and 





WANTED—Assistance of ghostwriter, whose work 
has been approved by Harpers or Doubleday & Co, 
Margaret K. Bell, 214% 2nd Ave., N., Great Falls, 

ontana. 


NEED VITAMINS? LACK PEP, VITALITY? If you 
suffer from fatigue, nerves, run-down condition 
due to a vitamin deficiency, try potent Magill’s 
B-Complex Vitamins. Send no money. We wili send 
a 40-day supply. Test these “miracle-workers” for 
seven days. if they heip, send $3.00. Otherwise 
return unused portion within 10 days. Magill Vita- 
min Company, Box 43u-CM, Springtield, Missouri. 


A NEW YORK MAIL ADDRESS will give you 
prestige and insure privacy in your correspondence. 
Your mail received and forwarded promptly. Low 
monthly rates. Confidential, Reliable. Free details. 
Arlington, 131A West 42nd St., New York City. 


COOK’S PLOTTO—This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Dissolving group has new copies for 
sale. $8, each set. C.O.D. gootereee. Address Betty 
Isaacs, Room 804, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


3,000 NEW-USED COURSES, books. Large list, 10c. 
Thomas Reid, Plymouth Pa. 


SONGS PLUGGED. Frankel, 1508-W South Homan, 
Chicago 23. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and hehe 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
Page 73. Natalie Newell, t- 





this magazine, 
writer. 


WRITER’S SPECIAL—250 sheets and 250 envelopes, 

popular executive size stationery, fine, linen finish, 

rinted to your order, only $2.00 postpaid. 
tumpprint, So. Whitley 14, Ind. 


INTERESTED IN A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN? 
Operate a pleasant, permanent, worthwhile mailing 
list and addressing service from your home or 

. O, Box. Our new Master Addresser at $32.00 
prints 100 times: from master copy, 1200 names 
per hour. A card will bring full details. Wentworth 
& Co., List Broker, Box 3934, Miami 24, Fla. 


SYNDICATE YOUR OWN newspaper column. Com- 
plete information from my own experience fully 
explained. One dollar. Box 61, Woodland Hills, 


SPEEDWAY TO CHECKVILLE—Shortest known 
practice formula for coaching yourself to write 
salable News, Articles, Fiction. For quick results 
send $1, full price. Fisher, 2538 Sale Place, Hunt- 
ington Park, Calif. 


BARGAINS!—Complete 25-lesson Writer’s Course; 
Plotto; Webster’s Uasteriert Dictionary; Classics; 
Encyclopedia; other helpful books. Write for list. 
Robert Bruce, 150 Maple St., Massena, N. 


SECRETS OF YOUTH, $1.00. Specialty Sales, 520 W. 
Superior, Wayland, Michigan. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c, “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations, 25c. Gloria Press, 1926% Bonsallo, Les 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


POETS—See your verse in print in various maga- 
zines pron Bn later selected to go in book. Write 
for details. Eclipse Publishing Co., 817 Prairie Rd., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


PRINTED STATIONERY — 100 sheets $1 -—8%x11 
fine bond paper, with your name and address 
beautifully printed. Specify Roman or Script type. 
Harry Weidemann, Nyssa, Oregon, 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES, books, 
new and used; low prices. Wm. Heideman, New 
Ulm, Minnesota. ’ 

MONEY! Need more? Details free. Raymond Hack- 
mann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 6, Ohie. 


























SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell 


Our courses in Short Story Writing, Juvenile Writing. 
Article Lig Versification, and others, offer constructive 
criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching. 


For full particulars and a sample copy of the WRITER’S 
IONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 





FOUND! 


Your old friend—the typist with a heart. 50c 
per 1000 words, carbon and postage free. 
Try me and end your typing worries. 


V. GLENN CASNER __ Repton, Ky. 








SAVE ON SUPPLIES 
PAPER * ENVELOPES 
CARBON PAPER 


WRITER'S NECESSITIES 
Write For Price List Today! 





COAST TO COAST — Box 852 — Redlands, Cal. 











— = 

EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! “Home 

Worker Magazine” tells how, Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Ill. 








SALE—Five manuscripts; reasonable offer accepted. 
Money-back guarantee. Arthur Smith, 2211 E. 74, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


“MAKE MONEY SYNDICATING” —Sell your own 
materiai and that of other writers, artists. New 
folio explains how to set up and operate your own 
feature syndicate. Gives practical, down-to-earth 
directions, information on scouting the field, get- 
ting ideas, contacting the editor-client, —- make- 
up, agreements, —— rates, etc. Complete 
folio $5.00 postpaid, Clip your check or money 
order to a slip of paper bearing your name and 
address and mail it now to Donovan, Box 122-C, 
Jersey City 3, N. J 


USED COURSES and instruction books on writin 
bought, sold, rented, exchanged. Free list. Smith 
— Exchange, 84 Peabody, 

ass. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING will help you sell. With 
many years experience writing, selling, we will 
develop your ideas into a well plotted, emotionally 
——-*., balanced outline. We plot for selling 
writers. Will help you. Send story idea and $3.00. 
ps, og do the rest. Writecraft Service, Gurnee, 

nois. 


NATURE GIRL: Try amazing 8c-day diet! Theodore 
Dufur, 40124% Portola Ave., Los Angeles 32. 


COMPREHENSIVE short-item selling secrets com- 
plete with over 150 markets, by will Heideman, 
$1, postpaid. Bennett Perryman, Duke, Oklahoma. 


100 “EARN MONEY AT HOME?” offers, 25c. Home- 
work News, Desk B, 814 44th Ave., San Francisco. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS for fiction writers, Send 
fifteen cents plus stamp for your copy. Critic, 
182, Winchester, Massachusetts. 


WHAT DO YOU NEED TO KNOW about Florida? 
Three questions answered, 50c. Jean Ward, 102 
North 22nd St., Tampa, Florida. 


PRESENT YOUR TELEVISION IDEAS in proper 
form. Sample professional format and instructions, 
$1. Morosco-Shebe] Productions, 42 W. 72, New 

York 23, N, Y. 


WOULD YOU PAY 3%—first $350 made? Color- 
illustrated book, “505 Odd, Successful Enter- 
ses,” free. Work home. Expect something odd. 

acific, Oceanside, Calif. 


Washington, 
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Des Moines Markets 
(Continued from page 21) 


that have proven successful. 

Free-lance writers who expect to sell to 
this publication should have a better-than- 
working knowledge of merchandising meth- 
ods, since it is directed primarily at depart- 
ment store management and buyers. 

“We would rather see an outline than the 
completed article,’ Miss Thomsen says, 
“We can usually tell from that whether we 
will be interested in the piece, and whether 
or not we feel the writer is qualified to 
handle the job.” 

According to Miss Thomsen, the publica- 
tion is not interested in spot news or chat- 
ter of the “Joe Q. Blow attended fall fash- 
ion showings at... .” type, but rather in 
good, concrete selling ideas that may be 
used today, tomorrow or next year to sell 
department store merchandise. 

Since a great number of pictures are 
used throughout the journal, 600 to 700 
words is considered suitable. Pictures will 
bring $3, while cartoons dealing with the 
department store are good for $5 each. 
Payment is on acceptance at one cent per 
word. 

Locker Operator, which has a national 
circulation among frozen foods people, is 
no longer a market for free-lance material. 
Frank Niles, editorial director, blames this 
chiefly upon the paper shortage, saying that 
the magazine’s size has been cut to the 
point where it is completely staff-written. 

The Inspiration Press, 851 19th Street, 
should no longer be considered a potential 
market. Though the Press formerly printed 
a group of Sunday School papers and used 
short children’s stories, only one monthly 
church magazine is now being published. 
That is entirely staff-written. 
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Spinning a Textile Yarn 
(Continued from page 33) 


in the processing of yarns and fabrics. 
Query first with an outline. 


The Knitter, Clark Publishing Co., P. O. 
Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. James T. 
McAden, Jr., Editorial Director. Serves all 
knitting plants of any consequence in the 
U.S. and Canada. Technical articles on 
full-fashioned hosiery and knitted outerwear 
manufacture, plus feature material on knit 
goods packaging, might go here. Query 
first. Pay roughly $20 per printed page fol- 
lowing publication ; short news items bring 
approximately $1 per inch. There is no 
word limit. Reports are made as soon as 
possible. Mr. McAden has a printed sheet 
for contributors which goes into his dead- 
lines and the style he wishes followed in 


copy. 


Rayon and Synthetic Textiles, 303 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Francis A. 
Adams, Editor. Manuscripts up to 2000 
words, properly captioned and subtitled if 
possible. A short synopsis should accompany 
long articles. Use third person; never. “I, 
my, we, our.” Send photos necessary to 
piece, or diagrams, drawings, sketches if 
obtainable in black ink. If the item is in- 
tended for a special issue, department or 
section, designate clearly. Material should 
reach them no later than the fifth of the 
month previous to publication. Pay $15 per 
page, or 14%c a word. This book was for- 
merly called Rayon Textile Monthly. 


Textile Age, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, 
N. Y. F. A. Westbrook, Jr., Editor. Use 
technical material applicable to manufac- 
ture of textiles of all sorts; maintenance 
and some horizontal material. Also short 
items and kinks and articles up to 1000- 
1500 words. Occasionally buy photographs. 
Report in two to three weeks and pay 1- 
1c a word, on publication. 


Textile Bulletin, Clark Publishing Co., 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. James 
T. McAden, Jr., Editorial Director. Tech- 
nical sections include: opening, picking, 
carding and spinning, warp preparation 








BEGINNERS —WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 

money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 

years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 

ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner’s 

best bet. ay new up-to-date six lesson course, pre- 
y 


pared especia for beginners, will teach you how to 
write to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave. St. Louis 12, Mo. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Promptly, neatly, accurately by professional typist. 

Pica or Elite type, good bond, extra first page, carbon 
copy, proof read, mailed flat with your original. 
Rates: 50c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
45¢ per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


H. L. GREEN 
Box 704 Meridian, Miss. 








WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! | 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER only a selling car- 
toonist IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs of 
N. Y. markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in 


coin. Mail today. 
DON ULSH 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept, W, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 








SELLING WRITERS - SAVE MONEY - HAVE IT TYPED 


Your time is worth more writing a new story than 

typing the old . . . let me do it. 

@ New York Secretarial Service for Out-of-Town 
Writers @ Mimeograph Quotations. 


LYNNE LOVELACE 
WA 8-4620 
720 West 170th Street New York 32, N. Y. 











PUBLISHED AUTHORS 
WILL HELP YOU 

Want a book ghosted? An article or a 
short story? A plot idea adapted for 
SCREEN, for RADIO, or for STAGE? 
Let talented Writers help you. Replot 
your manuscript into a colortul, dramatic 
story. Recreate your characters into liv- 
ing personalities. Revitalize your situations. 
Make your story move as a thrilling vehicle 
of romance or adventure that will sell. 
| have selected a staff of writers, critics, 
and story specialists from among the best 
writing talent in Hollywood. For them, no 
job is too big or too small. 
Also, criticism, revision and directing in 
rewrites. All work by experts in their 
chosen field. SALES ASSISTANCE. ro 
manuscripts or ideas of merit wanted. 
Please write details. And send a manu- 
script or two if you wish. 

Illustrated 3000-word brochure on request. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World, Rm. 102-D 
Hollywood 28, California. Phone HI 0193 
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Let a poet who sells his work help you! 
CRITICISM, DEVELOPMENT, MARKETING 


Send short poem and $1, six with $5, 
and stamped, self-addressed envelope 
JOHN ACKERSON 


3 Burnham Place Fair Lawn, New Jersey 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


MINOR ag ig oa Mo canon 
“ WORK ap EXTRA T PAG 

PER 1,000 WORD MA D FLAT 
DISCOUNT 'ON BOOK SLENGTHS POETRY, Ic A LINE 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 


2200 WEST 65th ST. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
Woodbine 525! 





MINICAM 
25¢ 


For all camera users. 
On sale at all newsstands 
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9 GRACE PORTERFIELR POLK 
| Poetry Critic... Market Suggestions 


One Poem One Dollar Cash 
’ Polk-A-Dot Primer for Poets — One Dollar 


381 N. E. 20th St. Miami, Florida 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 
Corrasable bond. Electric typewriter. Carbon free. 
Mailed flat if desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. 50c 
per 1000 words. Short-shorts: 15c per page. 


FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 


Orinda 2054 
12 La Cintilla Avenue Orinda, California 


ARE YOU A GENIUS? 


Then you're probabl: eo wore. you write, and don’t 
need Short- short Shop But if you're an average 
writer, eager to progress. a a not let us help you? 

Piat rate for criticism of any story up to 5,000 words—$2.00 
Individual two-months course in short story writing—$10.00 


Please enclose return postage with all manuscripts. 


THE SHORT-SHORT SHOP 
Wheaton, Illinois 


SONG WRITERS 


An ethical er that 
for itself. (4) of Ce | songs _— la ae a 
MILLION records various noe ed by VICT OR! 
Seeing is believing. Send — be convinced! 
One cent well spent. Long wd sblahed service. 


RAY HIBBELER 























Box 224 

















2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicage 47, Ili. 


Learn MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING 
And How To Start Your Own Business 





Our thorough home-study course prepares 
engage in it Order Advertisi as a RR 4 At Home 
; . a8 well as how to make money OPERAT- in Your 
ING’ YOUR OWN MAIL ORD Can s 
started at home wi with “Litele capital: Write for free pare 
ARMSTRONG SCHOOLS FREE 
Dept. WD-9-2, 7217 Se. Broadway, Los Angeles 3, Cal. BOOK 








and weaving, bleaching, dyeing and finish. 
ing, maintenance and engineering and ma- 
terials handling. General news on conven- 
tions, etc. The Bulletin serves Southern 
mills “which make up about 80% of the 
industry,” so if you run across a Southern 
mill official who has something new and is 
willing to talk about it, try to ghost a story 
for him. No word limit here. Rates are 
the same as The Knitter. 


Textile Colorist and Converter, 1 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. Mrs. Derfla H. 
Singleton, Editor. About half of this book 
is staff written, and the other half is con- 
tributed or ordered. There are sometimes 
occasions when they make exceptions. Re- 
port almost immediately and when they do 
buy, pay about $40 per article. A query 
first would probably be helpful all around. 


Textile Industries, 806 Peachtree St. 
N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. John C. Fonville, Edi- 
“What we buy from free-lancers is 
determined by the quality of the article, 
our needs at the moment, and whether or 
not the free-lancer knows his field.” No 
length limitations. Their policy is to tell 
the complete story if it takes 500 or 5000 
Try to report within a few days. 
Rates vary depending on their need for the 
article and amount of work writer put into 
it. Sometimes, rates are excellent; if they 
intend to pay below their usual rates for a 
piece (due to cutting or a large inventory), 
the author is at liberty to reject the pay- 
ment and get his article back. 


Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. C. W. Bendigo, Editor-in- 
Chief. Buy the type of material described 
in the article above. Their only restriction 
as to word limitation is no padding; “al- 
though they prefer two-page articles since 
spreads can be presented with greatest 
force.” Report in one to two weeks, and 
pay about $25 a page, with extra pay- 
ment for exclusive photographs. On ac- 
ceptance. 
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Writers’ Clubs 3,500 WINNING ENTRIES 


oo Writer i 


Sir: 

I have just moved to this city from California 
and would be interested in contacting other writ- 
ers in Phoenix or an organization interested in 
short story writing. 

ABRAM SEGAL, 
1130 E. Brill St., Apt. S, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


"Prisco Free-Lancers 





Sir: 
We're starting a writers’ workshop here in San 
Francisco. : ; . ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL, Dept. WD 
Anyone interested should get in touch with: ME Chelten Ave. Phila. 44. Pa 
D. Perry, 
2383 15th Avenue, 
a, Co IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 
You need the kind of help which twenty years of experi- 
New York Story ence as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. I can 
, ’ show you how to make your stories editorially acceptable, 
Sir: ; and tell yon — to a ae ~~ sale. ioe 
: ex 1enc an ractic assistance for writers. 
The clubs: I’ve contacted in New York have FOR READING’ and report on short story manuscripts. 
been discontinued, so I’ve found a few writers MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
and we are starting a new group. Our story is LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
outlined briefly below: 23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


Theme: Better writing equals better sales. 


Characters: Only those writers who are ac- 
tually producing copy whether in the field of MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 





fiction, non-fiction or salable poetry. Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 
Plot: Problem—To find people not afraid of Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 

working in order to be a success. Complications— Carbon Free 

Those parasites who do nothing but talk and CORAH DECKER 

who in the end will drain any organization of its Box 333 Fairmont, Minnesota 


strength. Decision—To eliminate all who do not 
write at least 1,000 words of copy each month 


or 25 lines of poetry. Ending—The one hoped 
for is a group which can look back ten years from CON FESSION WRITERS: 








now and say, “We knew many when they were This is a bighly epnctatinnt field ot easy = break into 
ee * * when you know how. t a selling confession writer 
beginning _writers—today they are professionals.” criticize your scripts. I have appeared repeatedly in 
Viewpoint: That of the writer who is or will Modern Romances, Real Story, and several others. $1 per 


M words to 5,000; 50c per M thereafter. Prompt service. 


definitely be a professional. 
DOROTHY COLLETT 
FRANCES FREEMAN, 360 Ridge Avenue Evanston, IIlinols 
1475 Grand Concourse, Apt. K51, 
New York 52, N. Y. 


Help! MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 








Sir: Please mail your manuscripts to an invalid to type 
th e ss who cannot do anything else to advantage, at fifty cents 
Are there any writers—amateurs or profession- per thousand words, poetry one cent a line, carbon 


als—in my vicinity? I’m beginning to feel like copy, neat, accurate copy. I have always got repeat 


: ing from my patronage. 
Crusoe (pre Friday). tid 
(MR.) CARROL ADAIR DICKSON 
Ametita Horn, R.F.D. No, 10, Box No. 726A Dallas, Texes 


904 Highland Ave., 
Rome, Ga. 











NEWS, PUBLICITY AND FEATURE WRITING 


Here is an interesting course designed to aid publicity chairmen, news and feature writers. I 
_ ~~~ fiction or articles, our course will give you a solid foundation and « iY in the right 

ection. tailed helpful criticism given with each assicnment and you start writing with the first lesson. 
ef the type of wri you wish to do, our Basic Writing Course will aid you in developing 

the easy flowing. condensed style so necessary to the successful writer. Drop us a postcard for d je 


Box 294 NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATES Santa Monica, Calif. 





























practical 
playwrighting 


gives you a well-rounded background for 
stage, screen and television writing . . . helps 
you with fiction. My students write for actual 
markets. Many sell while taking this individ- 
ually slanted course. Write today for free 
literature. 


e MARJORIE MUELLER FREER 
FREER GALLERIES : BERLIN, CONN. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, Accurately, and Promptly. 
corrected. 40c a thousand words. 


Mimeographing rates on request. 


ETHEL J. GREAVES 
Chester, W. Va. 


GHOST COMPOSER 


Music for your song-poem created and arranged 
to your complete satisfaction: $17.50. Professional 
arrangements for your melodies: $7.50. Original 
songs composed for all occasions. Hi-fidelity re- 
cording of your song—Piano and Voice: $8.50. Write 


for details. 
E. A. MARTIN 
Hartford 5, Connecticut 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases, 
etc., and typed on good bond with one carbon, 
$1.10 thousand. 


Quality Typing, minor corrections, 60c thousand 
Revisions by Arrangement 


. K. SHIPLEY 
249 So, Sth St., Ist Floor Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





Minor errors 


Box 79 





43 Sumner Street 

















2 ALOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


fi 

$ 
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BY LEO SHULL 


Duane the course of the year we try 
to cover the many facets of the theatre and 
its playwrights; and this month we will 
quote from a couple letters which came in 
and emphasize the fact that the American 
theatre has needlessly narrowed down to 
one speck. 

Not only has the theatre shrunk in this 
country, but it is shrinking even in its point 
of highest concentration, New York. 

At one time there were 5,000 stock com- 
panies touring the land, says Samuel 
French. Now there are perhaps 30 touring 
Broadway road companies, and another 
dozen miscellaneous groups. 

Movies and radio are partly responsible. 
Television will make touring companies 
even more unfeasible. On Broadway today, 
at this writing, 12 shows closed in 12 days; 
half of them had been rated as hits. They 
were losing $5,000 or so per week as a sud- 
den buyer resistance manifested itself ; and 
with such high losses, they couldn’t con- 
tinue. 

Of the 30 available houses, only 20. are 
now full. The others are frantically search- 
ing for radio, television or film tenants. 

When that happens, producers find it 
more difficult to raise their $50,000 bud- 
gets; they are forced to get “name” play- 
wrights, stars and directors in order to en- 
tice backers. Thus talented unknown writ- 
ers or actors find the competition even more 
severe. 

We've already said many times what we 
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decentralization of theatre to the country 
side, local underwriting of local drama 
works. 

Here is an excellent letter that makes 
sense. It is from a gentleman in Montana 
named Stahl. We quote: 


Last night I read your column on the 
ninety per cent of radio, television and 
stage actors out of work, the fifteen play- 
wrights who supply the burden of the 
annual play scripts produced and the 
furore raised about a subsidized theater. 

There has been and still is more op- 
portunity for the trained actor and writer 
in the hinterlands of America than in 
either New York or Hollywood. I have 
no sympathy at all with the attitude 
which says: “Let’s go to New York. I 
am too good to waste my art in the sticks. 
Let them support me there.” 

Opportunities abound for the trained 
and competent artist in other parts of 
the country, but he has to be ready to 
make some sacrifices, to create his own 
opportunities and to be willing to bring 
his work to the people, instead of going 
off to an assemblage of towers on the 
coast and expecting the people to come 
to him. 

I know whereof I speak from personal 
experience. As Program Director of our 
local radio station, I have trained a good 
two score of potentially capable people 
into competent performers, and then 
watched them leave for New York or 
California — either to starve in these 
over-crowded areas or return home in a 
hurry. 

These people were needed here. If 
they had taken the time to find out, they 
could have become citizens in a com- 
munity where their work would have 
been properly appreciated. 

I have never been in New York or Los 
Angeles, and I have made a living as an 
actor, announcer and writer since the 
age of eighteen. I have published thirty- 
one books, own my own home, and I 
feel that I have, to some extent, earned 
the respect of my community. This year, 
if all goes well, I shall probably earn two 
to three times what the average per- 
former of my ability makes in either 
New York or L.A. 

Let me tell you about my experience 
with the subsidized theatre, when a 


think the cure should be : subsidized theatre, 
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friend of mine who was running a WPA 
theatre years ago wanted me to come 
and play Shakespeare with him. I had to 
swear that I had no resources of any kind 
before I was eligible to join. I did not 
join. I have the resources of my own 
talents, and they have not gone back on 
me yet. 

I live in a city of about 45,000 popula. 
tion. Fully ten per cent of these people 
subscribe to the community concert 
series. We have our own _ home-grown 
symphony orchestra, a men’s chorus and 
a number of excellent choirs. There are 
a half dozen nationally known full-time 
professional writers here. And this has 
all been done by competent people who 
were willing to stay at home and build 
the arts in their own community. 

I feel sorry for the poor boobs who 
frustrate themselves by competing with 
a hundred other people, all trying for 
the same job, and who never eam 
enough money to enjoy all of the cul- 
tural advantages, if such they be, of the 
big cities. I pity the ninety per cent of 
the people you mentioned who are out 
of work, but not for your reasons. If 
only one-tenth of them, if they are any 
good, would get out of the place where 
they are and go into the hinterlands and 
build their own opportunities, bit by bit 
and piece by piece, both they and the 
country. would be a lot better off. 


Mr. Stahl is ninety per cent right. 


1. But how about New Yorkers? Of eight 
million, only 50,000 see plays. There is only 
one legit theatre seat for every 400 New 
Yorkers. Surely, when even local residents 
don’t have enough theatre, there is some- 
thing wrong. 

2. What about artists who simply do not 
want to live and work in their own com- 
munity because they are attracted by New 
York, Hollywood or Paris? Why make 
them stay home and work? Those eight 
million New Yorkers are still entitled to 
dramatic fare, and also traveling to other 
areas and pioneering is in the best American 
tradition. 

3. There is a craving by many artists to 
make good in “The Big Time.” It is un- 
deniable that New York and Hollywood 
are rated as “Big Time.” 
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Now we will take up the matter of the 
beginner or amateur who writes a very good 
play in high school, college or for some 
dramatic group. It gets an excellent re- 
ception; he goes to the big town and gets 


the big freeze. We quote again, from a 


New Yorker, Mr. Franklin: 


Last year, just around this time, you 
said some favorable things about a labor 
musical comedy called “Thursdays Till 


Nine.” I do not know whether your — 


comments were provoked by the intrinsic 
merits of the show or by your basic 
sympathy for the nature of the project. 
In any case, I am the composer of the 
music in that show and at least one-half 
collaborator in the book and lyrics, and 
I wish belatedly to thank you for what 
you said and—inevitably—to ask a favor. 

That musical play was our first effort. 
We were completely new to the field 
and wouldn’t even have written that 
show if we hadn’t been commissioned to 
do so. Although many kind words were 
spoken by Broadway people after they 
saw the preview, my collaborator and I 
made no real effort to exploit the show 
commercially after it had completed its 
run for the Department Store Unions. 
Question is: do you think there are any 
possibilities for “Thursdays” on Broad- 
way at this or any other time, and if so, 
how do we move it into the proper 
channels? 

The favor I wish to ask is this: Could 
you give me some advice on future pos- 
sibilities in the field? Are there ways of 
interesting producers before the writing, 
or does one have to be big-time for that? 
My next writing venture would probably 
be a solo, and I am frankly a little scared 
of trying a whole show by myself, es- 
pecially where no one is backing the 
project. A little clarification on pro- 
cedures would help a lot. Writing, as 
you can gather, is a side-line with me; 
I’m a high school teacher by trade. 


Mr. Franklin, we remember “Thursdays 
Till Nine” very well. It was provocative 
and better than many plays we have seen 
on Broadway this season—as an amateur 
production. 

That’s the rub. The show was good be- 
cause before the audience walked in and 
paid their 75c (not $6 or $7) they expected 
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to see a friendly stab at imitating the “Big 
Time.” They were as sympathetic as par- 
ents at a playground watching kids play 
football. There’s no need of hammering 
this point ; it’s self evident. 

But what can you do now that you've 
gone so far? The play could never be com- 
mercially successful on Broadway. Only 
union people in a department store would 
be intrigued. The show is not worth the 
high prices. It would cost a quarter of a 
million dollars to produce. 

As for interesting producers before a writ- 
ing; yes, that can be done. Many producers 
have advanced option money on outlines 
of a play. We will mention a few: 

Lee Sabinson, 42 West 48th St. He pro- 
duced “Finian’s Rainbow.” 

Joseph Kipness, 512 Seventh Ave. He 
produced “High Button Shoes.” He is a 
garment manufacturer (and his bank wants 
him to get t.h. out of theatre producing). 

Kermit Bloomgarden, 1545 Broadway. 
He produced “All My Sons” and “Deep Are 
the Roots.” 

Bonfils and Somnes, 1430 Broadway. 


Arthur Hopkins, 235 West 45th St. He 
has given many, many authors money to 
write a play from a submitted outline. 

Cheryl Crawford. She produced “Briga- 
doon” and “One Touch of Venus.” She 
has helped innumerable authors she felt 
deserved financial assistance. 

We think Beatrice Straight, 63 West 44th 
St. would advance money for a good play 
outline. 

Milton Berle, the comedian, might. He’s 
at 1650 Broadway. 

There are thousands of writers who write 
good material in college, but talent is only 
one component in the success formula. Per- 
sonal presence in New York, being a self 
promoter, making the rounds and other like 
factors are what finally bring accomplish- 
ment and success. 

It is silly to be scared because of the great 
obstacles which loom up. If you keep dog- 
gedly working, you'll find you have passed 
these obstacles and won’t even remember 
at what point they faced you, or when you 
hurdled them. 
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We know a writer who started out the 
same time we did; his name is Tex. 

He went to college and worked nights. He 
wrote one play after another and has never 
had one produced in 15 years. But he mean- 
while wormed his way into radio, if that is 
the right expression. He conceived his own 
radio program and sold it, directed it him- 
self, and he is now a $500 script writer for 
radio. 

Elmer Rice recommends him whenever 
anyone asks him to name a good writer. Tex 
even turns down 1/2 hour script writing jobs 
at $250 a script because he thinks he’s worth 
more. Thus he has won tangential success, 
even while he is still continuing to aim at 
the Broadway bullseye. 

In 1941, this writer started a little news- 
paper for actors and got to know thousands 
of them as well as writers during the ensuing 
eight years. We used to meet at Walgreens 
and “Genius Inc.” Club. One of our news- 
paper “boys” was. Lauren Bacall. Other 
volunteer workers were Shelly Winters, 
Steve Cochrane, dozens more. Tennessee 
Williams was one of our group. We’ve no- 
ticed one thing, that of the hundreds of the 
kids we started with the ones who are 
now successful were those who were 
“nervy,” undiscouraged—sometimes their 
talk sounded like bragging; they had all 
kinds of utopian and silly ideas. But every 

day they were making the rounds, going 
to offices, working with tenacity toward 
their goal. When many of the tenacious 
people got somewhere, while the scared 
ones, the uncertain in will or lazy in action, 
disappear, the conclusion is forced on you 
that the former succeed. 


* * * 


We'll conclude by printing a memo we 
got from a little theatre group that has only 
a few hundred seats. It has its headquarters 
in a settlement house, but when it does a 
show, all the Broadway critics come see, and 
several shows were bought and taken up- 
town to be produced on Broadway. 

Russell Ford, Director at Henry Street 
Playhouse, is looking for original scripts 
for production. 466 Grand St., N.Y.C. 
Orchard 4-1100. 
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N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 
monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


I oun aot esata thn 06saiek ene aed eee a 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We-know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how 
to correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 















































Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and ‘direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
information about our own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words, Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words, the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Verse five cents the 
line; minimum, $1.00. 


Free report on typed novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








Dream Stuff 


(Continued from page 17) 


as an highly aggressive and obnoxious char. 
acter, with money. The clerk serves them 
beer and a barbecue, then pulls a gun on 
the customer, asks for his money and his 
car keys. 

The customer balks and gets sore but un- 
der threat of the gun, he finally does as 
he’s ordered. But when the counterman 
reaches for the money, the girl with the 
customer tosses a glass of beer into his face 
and yells for the man with her to jump him 
while he’s temporarily blinded. The cus- 
tomer does so. They struggle for the gun. 
During this struggle, while the gun is 
pointed toward the counterman, it goes off 
and he falls. The customer, naturally, 
thinks he has killed him. He tells the girl 
he’s glad that she was with him, saw that 
it was self defense. Then she tells him that 
it wasn’t so, that he got into a fight with 
the counterman over her and killed him in 
cold blood. She tells him she’ll swear it 
was like that, unless . . 


Revenge at Last 


Then she reminds him that a number of 
years ago, a similar incident happened, 
when the customer’s partner in a night 
club, killed a man in a holdup. But the 
customer swore that it wasn’t self defense 
but a cold blooded killing. The partner was 
sent away, framed by the false testimony. 

Now the girl tells him that she is this 
other man’s fiancee and has been working 
to try to get evidence to prove that he was 
framed. Failing at that, she’s cooked up this 
deal. She told the counterman, earlier that 
day, that she was bringing a rich guy out 
to be robbed. She had it figured that she 
would help the customer jump the counter- 
man’s gun and hoped that he would shoot 
him in the struggle. Unless he swears to 
testify before the proper authorities that he 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, accurately, by expert typist. Corrections 
in spelling and punctuation. 


Carbon and extra first page 
50c per 1000 words 


FERN ROBINSON 
66012 Capital Ave. S.W., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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ont, WRITER’S DI co! woe the following books 
om readers. All books selected mohe ‘interesting Soding and are 

authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 
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Ghosting that Stands out 


One of my ghosted novels is a top seller in re- 
ligious book stores. Two other books have sold 
10,000 copies. Consideration reading of your idea 
$1.00. Criticism if | do not accept. Extra charge 
for detailed work. 


""Writing for a Living,"* 207 pages, cloth 
"*How to Publish Profitably,"’ paper... . 
"Atomic Short Story Technique,"* paper 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


at its best... 


RUTH D. GOODMAN 


4441 Stern Avenue Sherman Oaks, Calif. 
STate 4-7744 








FINE LITERARY WORK 


WRITERS—-need someone to tell your troubles to? 
Someone to help you write well? Some understanding and 
cooperative person who will stimulate your production, 
give you his experienced idea of both your faults and 
your good points? And finally, someone who can. put 
the finishing touches on a script so that the editor 
will be glad to read it? Try my retainer arrangement. 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Avenue Pittsfield, Mass. 








I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE! 

WILL HEIDEMAN 


211 S. Vailey New Ulm, Minn. 


Dept. D. 








Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon and extra first page 
free; 60c per 1000 words; poetry 2c per line; 
rpromptness guaranteed. Only experienced 
typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help you sell your work. 


STRATHMERE WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 
P. ©. Box 52 Strathmere, New Jersey 





Secret of Creative Brain Work 
INCREASE VITALITY—RAISE IMMUNITY 


Results Positively Guaranteed 
Author wrete fourteen books and courses im four years 


Free Descriptive Literature 


INSTITUTE OF HUMAN TECHNOLOGY, INC. 
Oak Lawn Ave. Dallas, Texas 








Are You Floundering for Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 
CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 

inv you to submit manuscripts for FREE reading. 
Manuscripts will be returned preseey if found unavailabie. 
I submitted 


f accepted they will be to reliable publisher, 
NEW WRITERS WELCOME. 


WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
(Established 1918) 
30 Church St., Suite 439 New York 7, N. Y. 











framed his old partner with false testi 

in the case, years before, she will frame 
now, in the same way. She makes the guy 
confess, right there. 

Then she calls toward a door in the back! 
of the place and the local sheriff comes out, 
He has heard the customer’s testimony, The 
counterman gets up off the floor, the front 
of his shirt scorched from the blank cart. 
ridge and complaining of the burn, but not 
seriously injured. He, it turns out, is the 
man who was originally framed. He's 
changed so that he is unrecognizable. He 
has escaped from prison and they cooked 
up this scheme to unearth the truth about 
his case. 

Perhaps this isn’t a terrific plot, maybe 
you don’t like it, personally, but it is a plot. 
The gag remains just a gag, the core of the 
story. The real story here, is not the use 
of the blank gun as a gag, but the determi- 
nation of a guy and his gal to get him out 
of a frame for murder that has held him 
for years. They take a desperate chance in 
working out that scheme, but that is what 
makes it a story plot, not just an idea, 

There are, of course, a lot of other ways] 
of making mistakes in writing and plotting 
stories. I could not possibly give them all 
to you here. Besides, I don’t know all the 
right things and wrong things that go and 
do not go into stories. I still get rejects, too. 

But I do know this: if you keep studying 7 
and listening and reading and above all, | 
keep writing and writing, you will event- 
ually learn to eliminate most of the big mis- 7 
takes in your writing, learn to put in most } 
of the right things that should be there— 
and you will start selling. No story is per- 
fect. Editors don’t expect it. They want 
only enough of the wrong mistakes left out 
and enough of the right things put into a 
yarn to make it good reading entertain- 
ment. 

One of these days you will suddenly find 
yourself crossing the line, over the hill with 
that balance of right and wrong things, and 
you'll have your first sale. You will never 
forget it. There is no other feeling in the 
world just like it. 
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Complete 
WRITER’S KIT 
casising t an ther om FOR $5.00 


@ COMPLETE WRITER'S REFERENCE LIBRARY 

The Nature of the Short Story. Setting, Atmosphere, Gi . Tr 
Short Story Plots and Their Development. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. The Essential Factors of the Plot Value: Planning; 
Viewpoint and Visualization. Suspense; Twists; Reader's Doubts, Etc. 


® HOW TO MAKE MONEY WRITING 
The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive workable blueprint of how to build 
salable stories. 


® PLOTCARDS — THE PERFECT PLOTTING DEVICE 
A deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of at least 150 words each — and supplies them 
FOREVER AND WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and nothing could be 
simpler to operate. You simply deal out a hand to yourself, and you have A COMPLETE 
WORKABLE PRACTICAL PLOT, READY FOR USE, not merely a disconnected skeleton 


outline, a setting or a jumble of words or sentences. 


tai. 





®@ THE FORMULA IN MODERN WRITING 


A series of analyses of the "formulas" used in writing the various types of fiction and 


non-fiction. 
ee fl 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE 
@ THE FORMULA OF THE “QUALITY GROUP" STORY 


Including analysis of one of Laurence R. D’Orsay’s published “quality” stories. Shows how 
you must handle your material if you wish to sell to the “quality” markets and gain the 
prestige which goes with appearance in their pages. Price 50c. 


® THE FORMULA OF THE SMOOTH PAPER WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY 
Reprint of a story from the book, “STORIES YOU CAN SELL,” originally published in 
Woman’s Home Companion. With step-by-step analysis. Price 25c. 


@ WRITING YOUR NOVEL — PRICE $1.00 

If you believe in yourself, if you are sincerely anxious to become a consistently selling 
writer in good markets, act now. But act wisely. Use the same good judgment you employ 
when faced with a medical or legal problem. Get experienced assistance. If you are tired of 
failure, the result of hit-or-miss methods, write for the 44-page booklet, “The Truth About 
Literary Assistance,” which is free on request. It gives details of how the D’Orsay Service 
works with writers, and contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, designed to 
protect your pocketbook. ; 

It describes, too, the Criticism and Sales Service, and the Professional Collaboration 
Service, which you should investigate if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
so necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly low and convenient. 


D’ORSAY SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1919 BY 


LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 


Author "The Profit In Writing" ($4.00); “Writing Novels to Sell" ($3.50); “Landing the Edi- 
tors’ Checks" ($4.00); "Stories You Can Sell" ($4.00); “Mistress of Spears" ($3.50), etc. 


KENNETH E. D'ORSAY, Topanga 1, California 





MANUSCRIPT WELP 
That Brings You Sales 


OU ARE WRITING manuscripts, 
and the aim of your writing is to get 
publication. If you are not getting publi- 
cation, let’s consider the methods you have 
used. (1) You have read textbooks and 
picked up enough writers’ lingo to impress 
strangers. (2) You have bought lessons 
and learned to talk about narrative hooks, 
character delineation, motivation, and cli- 
maxes. (3) You have attended lectures 
and heard about the working habits of famous authors. Now, you find 
yourself well armed with abstract knowledge, but how much of it can 
you apply in your own writings? Your sales record is the answer. 


You do not learn to swim by having the principles of swimming 
explained to you; you learn from an instructor who is willing to get 
in there and swim with you. Writing theory is valuable, but nothing 
short of its final application will make your work sell. 


When I write a criticism of your manuscript, I do not tell you that 
the work is wrong — I point out the factors that make it wrong and 
show you exactly how and where the corrections should be made. 
When I undertake the rebuilding of your story, I do not leave it with 
a few marginal notes and vague suggestions. Rather, I take the job 
in hand and do the writing for you. 


As you can see, the issue I am placing before you is one of theory 
versus application. If you are in the market for some writing theory, 
I cannot accomodate you. But if you need practical help in arranging 
your manuscript the way editors want it, write today for my free 
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folder entitled “Literary Help.” It tells how we get started. 


Interviews by arrangement only 








